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LITERATURE 

CHAPTEB  I 
INTRODUCTION 

It  IS  the  purpose  of  this  Manual  to  present  the  general 
principles  on  which  the  teaching  of  literature  is  based.  It 
will  distinguish  between  the  intensive  and  the  extensive 
study  of  literature;  it  will  consider  what  material  is  suit- 
able for  children  at  different  ages;  it  will  discuss  the 
reasons  for  various  steps  in  lesson  prooedure;  and  it  will 
Illustrate  methods  by  giving,  for  use  in  different  Forms 
lesson  plans  in  literature  that  is  diverse  in  its  qualities.' 
This  Manual  is  not  intended  to  provide  a  short  and  easy 
way  of  teaching  literature  nor  to  save  the  teacher  from 
expending  thought  and  labour  on  his  work.  The  authors 
do  not  propose  to  cover  all  possible  cases  and  leave  nothing 
for  the  teacher's  ingenuity  and  originality. 

WHAT  IS  LITERATIIHET 

Good  literature  portrays  and  interprets  human  life 
Its  activities,  its  ideas  and  emotions,  and  those  things  about 
which  human  interest  and  emotion  cluster.  It  gives  breadth 
of  view,  supplies  high  ideals  of  conduct,  cultivates  the 
imagination,  trains  the  taste,  and  develops  an  apprecia- 
lon  of  beauty  of  form,  fitness  of  phrase,  and  music  of 
iangnage.  The  term  Literature  as  used  in  this  Manual 
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1^  applied  espeoially  to  those  selections  in  the  Ontario 
Readers  which  possess  in  some  degree  these  characteristics. 
Such  selections  are  unlike  the  lessons  in  the  text-books  in 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  etc.  In  these  the  aim 
IS  to  determine  the  facts  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
lead      Even  m  the  Readers,  there  are  some  lessons  of 

ct'l   p"  P'^'t'y  .*■•"«•     F°'  -«ten™.  the  lesson  on 
Clouds,  Savns.  and  Bvvers,  by  Tyndall,  is  such  as  might 
be  found  ,n  a  text-book  in  geography  or  science.     Here 
tlie  information  alone  is  viewed  as  valuable,  and  the  pupil 
W.1    probably  supplement  what  he  has  learned  from  the 
book  by  the  study  of  material  objects  and  natural  pheno- 
mena.    When  this  lesson  is  to  be  studied,  the  pupil  should 
te  taught  not  only  to  understand  thoroughly  what  the 
author  :s  expressing  by  his  language,  but  also  to  appreciate 
the  clearness  and   force  with   whidh   he  has  given  his 
message  to  the  world.    The  pupil  should  be  cafled  upon 
to  examine  the  author's  illustrations,  his  choice  of  words 
and  his  paragraph  and  sentence  structure 

Each  literature  lesson  in  the  Reader  has  some  par- 
ticular force,  or  charm  of  thought  and  expression.    There 
18  found  in  these  lessons,  not  only  beauty  of  thought  and 
fee  ling,  but  artistic  form  as  well.     I„  the  highest  forms 
of  1.  erature,  the  emotional  element  predominates,  and  it 
should  be  one  to  which  all  mankind,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  are  subject.    It  is  the  predominance  of  these  emo- 
tional  and   artistic  elements   which   makes   literature  a 
difficult  s'lbject  to  teach.    The  element  of  feeling  is  elusive 
and  can  best  be  taught  by  the  influence  of  contagion. 
There  is  usually  less  difficulty  about  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment, that  IS   about  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases, 
the  general  thought  of  the  lesson,  and  the  relation  of  the 
thoughts  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole. 


INTERESTS  VARY  GREATLY  7 

THB  QUALITIES  THAT  APPEAL 
TO  CHILDREN  AT  DIFFERENT  AOES 

This  is  a  psychological  problem  wliich  can  be  solved 

°^L  ^  'r.'^^^y  °^  *'''  '"^"^^  ""'I  capacities  of  the 
children.  These  interests  vary  so  greatly  and  make  their 
appearance  at  such  diverse  periods  in  different  individual, 
and  ,n  the  two  sexes,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say 
a°y  definiteness  just  what  qualities  of  literature 
appeal  to  children  at  any  particular  age.  Moreover,  the 
children  s  environment  and  previous  experiences  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  determining  these  interests  and  capa- 
cities There  are,  however,  certain  characteristics  of  dif- 
ferent  periods  of  childhood  which  are  fairly  universal,  and 

factors  in  the  selection  of  suitable  literature. 


JUNIOR  FORMS 


1.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  young 
children  is  the  activity  of  their  imagimition.  They  endow 
their  toys  with  life  and  personality;  they  construct  the 
most  fantastic  and  impossible  tales;  they  accept  without 
question    the    existence    of    supernatural    beings.      The 
problem  for  the  teacher  is  to  direct  this  activity  of  imagina- 
tion  into  proper  fields,  and  to  present  material  which  will 
give  the  child  a  large  store  of  beautiful  images-images 
that  are  not  only  delightful  to  dwell  upon,  but  are  also 
elevating  and  refining  in  their  influence  upon  character. 
The  fairy  tale,  the  folk  tale,  and  the  fable,  owe  their 
popularity  with  young  children  to  the  predominance  of 
the  imaginative  element.     The  traditionary  fairy  tales 
and  folk  stones  are  usually  more  suitable  than  those  that 
appear  m  teachers'  magazines  and  modern  holiday  books 


LITBRATURE 

lotl^T,  f  ?"'"*  "-'"^  '"'  *"«  «<l»-ted  mind 

»™ple  and  .„„  o.  ,^Uh^.    rUt  ^t  It  teTre^ 
dren   but  are  the  romance  of  the  people  with  whom  thev 
.ame  ,nto  existence,  and  they  have  I'd  the  Lst  ofTge^' 
The  my^h  as  usually  not  suitable  for  young  chHd  en 

is  "  V:  '^"'"  ''"''  ''"""^  «  «y»bolie  meaning  whTh 
-beyond  the,r  mterpretation.  If  it  is  used  at  all  on  y 
the  story  m  it  should  be  given.  ^ 

fh»h  i^!"""'  °^  adventure,  <x.urage,  and  the  defence  of 
he  help  ess  appeal  very  strongly  to  young  children  Even 
the  cruelties  and  crudities  of  Bluebeard,  AH  Bala  anTZ 
Forty  meves.  and  Aladdin  an,l  kis  Wonderful  L^X 
not  alarm  or  repel  children  very  n>uch,  owing  to  the.V  kck 
o  expenence  m  these  matters.  Stories  based  on  the  ove 
0     the   sexes   are   unsuitable   for   children   of   this   agl 

otrjU.^"""""^^  '''  '''-'  ^'^'"-^  '"  ''-'-^' 

3.  The  child  is  also  interested  in  stories  of  simple 
^es,  of  animals  and  birds,  and  of  the  material  w"rld 
on  which  so  much  of  his  happiness  depends.  These  stories 
are  corrective  of  the  desire  which  characterizes  som  ch" 
dren  for  too  many  fairy  stories.  The  fairy  story  and  the 
nature  story  should  be  alternated,  so  that  the  child's  in! 
terests  may  be  imaginative  without  bec.,ning  visionary, 
and  practical  without  becoming  prosaic. 

4.  Most  children  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  musical 
qualities  of  verse.  The  child  of  two  years  of  age  will  give 
his  attention  to  the  rhythm  of  the  nursery  rhyme  when 
the  prose  story  will  not  interest  him.  The  consideration 
and  analysis  of  these  musical  qualities  should  be  deferred 


ATTRACTIVE  STORIES  | 

for  years;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  foundation  for  a 
future  appreciation  of  poetry  is  often  laid  by  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  rhymes  of  childhood. 

6.  The  elemenl  of  repetition  appeals  strongly  to  chil- 
dren.  In  this  lies  the  attractiveness  of  the  "cumulative 
story  ,  in  which. the  same  incident,  or  feature,  or  form 
of  expression  is  repeated  again  and  again  with  some  slight 
modification;  for  example,  the  story  of  Hmny  Penny,  The 
Gingerbread  Boy.  and  The  Little  Red  Hen.  The  choruses 
and  the  refrains  of  songs  are  pleasant  for  this  reason. 

Silverlocks  and  the  Three  Bears  is  an  example  of  a 
story  that  has  many  attractive  features.  Silverlocks  is  an 
interesting  girl,  because  she  is  mischievous  and  adven- 
turous. The  pupils  know  a  good  deal  about  bears  and 
wild  animals  from  picture  books,  stories,  and  perhaps  the 
traveUing  menageries.  The  bears  have  all  proper  names- 
Hough  Bruin,  Mammy  Muff,  and  Tiny;  this  gives  an  air 
of  reality  to  the  story.  The  bears  speak  in  short,  char- 
acteristic sentences. 

Silverlocks  runs  away  from  home,  goes  into  the  woods 
and  finds  a  lonely  house  which  is  the  home  of  the  bears 
They  are  not  at  home,  so  she  enters.  These  actions  suggest 
mystery  and  adventure. 

The  construction  of  the  story  shows  two  chief  divisions 
with  three  subdivisions.  The  second  division  begins  with 
the  return  of  the  bears.  They  find  the  soup  has  been 
tasted,  the  chairs  disturbed,  and  the  beds  rumpled;  their 
conversation  is  interesting,  and  their  tones  characteristic 
Tiny,  the  little  bear,  suffers  most;  he  enlists  the  sympathy 
of  the  children,  as  he  has  lost  his  dinner  and  his  chair  is 
broken.  He  discovers  Silverlocks,  but  she  escapes  and 
'  never  runs  away  from  home  any  more  ". 
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8K«0B  F0HM8    (BOOKS  11,  AND  Iv) 


hence  stories  involvino.  .   i         "naef.  better  control,  and 
^ejin  the.  ..Z'^^l   S.  ^'-f^;^  ^-^in.tion 

>e.s «...  c.^r  trtrsr  --^  "^-- 

-terest  in  action  and  l^lX      rlZ''  '"'""*=*"•« 
d-ply  interested  in  pers^^h  1o  thinitan""  T' 

tion  of  some  evolution  of  charaetp/v  "'""P" 

a  stirring  tale  of  heroic  deeds  ex  r       '^  "^^  """*'  •"" 
tion.     This  explains  th,   t     !  '  P""'"'^"'  f«'"'"'- 

the  sto.7  of  aXlrJ      attractiveness  of  the  hero  tale, 

tive.    tI  aotiorshlu  H      l.'  '*""""*^  ^'^*°"'='"  "arra- 

example.  the  «  diJe  t ?«:"  ir^T"'  °'  ''^*'°"'  ^- 
boys  fall,  must  be  avS.  '  S  atu^e^lTl' "  """^ 
mind  so  feverish  that  thp  T.^-!  .  *''"*  ^^"^^  t^e 

ieots  is  worse  tha^no  1  eZ  1  "^^^^^^^  ""'''  '""- 
vent  a  taste  for  *hi    ..*"'"'®-     ^he  easiest  way  to  pre- 

an  aeqnattanc^  w  h'TT?"''  ''  *°  ^'^«  *«  p'p" 
and  virile  eta  *  ;;tt'T''"*  °'  ""^'^  ^-^^ 
historical  novel  mav  d/l.'"  '^''  ^^'^  °'  '^^ 
stinctive    intelt    in    J      °^  ''*""  '"^^  'Gild's  in- 

be  read  JCCXt^^^'-^^f^^^^  'r'^'  ^» 

the  laniruaire   fh»  /.X  ,  ^  '""^  «°d  beauty  of 

anguage,  the  faithfulness  of  t'=e  descriptions  to  life, 


COMPLETE  WHOLES  VERSUS  EXTRACTS  u 

the  historical  setting,  the  lofty  imagery,  and  the  logical 
development  will  arouse  a  healthy  men  J'appetit.  hS 
find  no  pleasure  in  the  worthless  story  of  Vensation  and 

Ztr„fh ; "  7°. "  "■""  '"""y  --^^-^^d  -»- 

positions  of  historical  adventure. 

sfw!;  '^'1*  P"P"«  "^  *he  Senior  Forms  show  even  more 
^Inng  interest  ,„  animals,  pets,  and  wild  creatures  Thai 

?o  U  i   .1    V    ..'"^"^'"^  •''"™''*'''  "^  "«t«e  study, 
of  some  0   th  '  "'"''"'*""  "'""^  '""»  the  reading 

T-ratfe  are  excellent  examples  of  this  class.  ^ 

COJIPLETB   WHOLES   VEBSU8  EXTRACTS 

Scattered  throughout  the  Ontario  Readers  are  to  be 
found  extracts  from  larger  works.  These  extracts  are 
placed  there  primarily  because  they  have  som  slu" 
hterajy  value.  They  have  fairly  complete  unity  „  t W 
^Ives  and  can  be  treated  in  detail  in  a  way  th  ^  wouTd 
be  impossible  with  a  whole  story      The  exWfl, 

It  t  r  IT'  '""''  ''""^y  "f  *«  "hole  work  would 
not  be  worth  while.  It  is  considered  better  to  give  the 
pupil  many  of  these  passages  where  the  author  ha!  shown 

subiLt  ir  f  ^""'/.'"'  *'^  p"p"  '='"'  -j^^o'^  to  this 

subject.  The  study  of  the  extract  will  have  accomplished 
for  himself  in  later  years.    If  the  treatment  by  the  teacher 
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entirety  such  works  as  The  Lady  of  the  Lai    p\      I 
as  an  introduction  to  the  choicest  work  o     ^^0'  m7 

Th.7.»  "'r    '"     ,"  "'"""  "  '  ""•I  «»~- 

COBBEIATION  OP  IITEBATDBE 
WITH  NATUBE  STTOT,  OEOOBAPHT,   HIBTOBY,  AND  ABT 

nrecS  K^  ^^'  ''''°"°  '°  *'''  ^""'"''  «<"«'«'•*  should  be 
preceded  by  preparatory  work  in  geography    history    Tr 

The  Armada  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  unless  the  "s- 


-^o.0 


CORRELATION 


V>  '■■ 


torical  getting  h  known.    There  are  famous  pietures  that 
will  increase  the  pupil's  interest  in  these  poems.    In  the 
lessons  on  art,  there  are  studies  of  pictures  tliat  suggest 
feelings  and  thoughts  iharaeterized  by  universality,  per- 
manency, and  nobility— pictures  that  stir  men  to  nobler 
thought  and  higher  aspiration.     Often,  such  pic^turcs  arc 
the  painter's  method  of  expressing  in  colours,  thoughts 
that  the  poet  has  expressed  in  words.     Lessons  such  as 
Dandelions,  Bob  White,  and  The  .Sandpiper  require  a  pre- 
liminary acquaintance   #ith  certain  facta  of  nature,  and 
therefore  should  be  taken,  if  possible,  when  these  can  be 
obtained    through    personal    observation    by    the    pupils. 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm  and   Drake's   Voyage  Around  the 
World  demand,   in  addition   to  historical   facts,  certain 
geographical  data.     These  facts  and  data  should  be  com- 
municated at  some  time  before  the  lessons  in  literature  are 
taken,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  not  descend  into  lessons 
in  history,  geography,  or  natural  science.     The  extracts 
mentioned  above  are  not  placed  in  the  Headers  to  teach 
certain  historical,  geographical,  or  scientific  facts.     They 
are  placed  there,  as  has  been  said,  primarily  because  they 
have  some  value  as  literature.    Hence  the  literature  lesson 
should  require  few  digressions,  the  necessary  preparatory 
work  having  been  done  in  previous  periods. 

But  while  history,  geography,  nature  study,  and  art 
frequently  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  a  poem  or  prose 
selection,  these  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  rein- 
forced and  strengthened  by  selections  drawn  from  the 
fields  of  literature.  The  facts  of  the  history  lesson  will 
be  given  an  additional  attractiveness  if  the  pupil  is  directed 
to  some  well-written  biography  or  drama  embodying  the 
same  facts,  or  if  the  teacher  reads  or  recites  to  the  class 
some  spirited  ballad,  such  as  Bonnie  Dundee, 


SL 


,  bearing  upon 
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the  leuon.  The  intereit  in  the  obeervations  made  in  nature 
atudy  will  be  inteniifled  by  reading  eome  nature  itory 
written  in  good  literary  form. 

While  theae  itudies  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  litera- 
ture, it  is  not  neceBsary  that  they  ihould  be  always  taken 
on  the  same  day  or  even  in  the  same  week.  The  literature 
lesson  may  be  an  effective  agent  in  the  recall  of  ideas 
that  have  had  time  to  be  assimilated  from  previous  nature 
study,  history,  or  geography  lessons.  In  our  enthusiasm 
for  literature  we  must  not  make  these  subjects  the  mere 
soil  and  fertilizers  out  of  which  the  flowers  of  poetry  will 
^ring.  Each  of  these  subjects  has  its  proper  sphere,  but 
that  teacher  misses  many  golden  opportunities  who  does 
not  frequently  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  his  material 
in  all  these  studies  in  order  to  find  the  element  that  will 
give  B  unity  to  all  our  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
lessons  in  the  Beader  may  be  taken  according  to  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  class  or  the  inclination  of  the 
teacher.  By  no  means  is  it  necessary  to  follow  the  order 
in  the  book. 


AIMS   IN   TEAOHINO   LITERATURE 

The  teacher  should  always  have  a  clear  and  definite 
aim  in  view  in  teaching  a  selection  in  literature,  but 
different  teachers  may  have  different  aims  in  teaching  the 
same  selection.  There  should,  of  course,  always  be  the 
general  aim  to  create  a  taste  for  good  literature  by  leading 
the  pupils  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  power  of  clear 
and  artistic  expression  of  thought  and  feeling;  but  this 
aim  must  be  specific  according  to  the  nature  of  the  selec- 
tion to  be  taught.  Some  specific  aims  may  be  given  as 
suggestive : 


AIMS  IN  TBACHINO  LITBBATURB  15 

1.  10  appeal  «niUbly  to  »uch  ingtinctive  tatteii  and 
mtereat.  of  childhood  a.  are  already  awake  and  «,tive 
for  example  8«»nd  He«ier,  p.  3.  J^,  Shadow;  p.  185.  A 

..  v!;  J°  ""1""1  '"''  ^"'"'"P  '"**'*"*"  ""•'  t^tes  that  are 
«  yet  donnant;  for  example,  Second  Reader,  p.  48,  A  Song 
for  Little  May;  p.  88,  The  Brown  Thrush. 

sJ:7  p''T'°^  '"''  ''"*"*  *"  imagination ;  for  example. 
Second  Reader,  p.  78,  The  New  Moon;  p.  117  TMiU 
Sorrow;  p.  46.  The  Little  Und;  p.  178,  tI  Wind. 

4.  To  arouse  and  quicken  the  sense  of  beauty:  for 
example.  Second  Reader,  p.  98,  Mother's  World;  p  165 
Lullabp.  "^         ' 

Second  Reader,  p.  94,  Androclus  and  the  Lion;  p.  136 
Vlystes;  p.  107,  A  Night  with  a  Wolf. 

6.  To  develop  manners  and  morals  through  examples 
of  character  and  conduct  in  action;  for  example,  Second 
Reader,  p.  114,  Joseph  II  and  the  Orenadier. 

7.  To  develop  appreciation  for  the  well-told  story  for 
example,  Second  Reader,  p.  6,  The  Pail  of  Gold-  p  18 
Howl  Turned  the  Onndstone;  p.  56,  The  Blind  Men  and 
the  Elephant;  p.  811,  How  the  Greeks  Took  Troy. 

8  To  develop  a  true  sense  of  humour;  for  example. 
Second  Reader,  p.  50,  Change  About. 

9.  To   develop   a   sense   of   reverence;   for   example 

!t"°,    J""^*""'  P-  ^^^'  ^*'  ^'^'^  "  ""y  Shepherd;  p.  US 
Abtdt  W%th  Me. 
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OHNHRAL  PRINCIPLBB  APPLICABLB  IN 
THE  TEACHINO  OF  UTBRATCRB 

to  be  wcured.    He  must  h.ve  «,n,e  purpose  i„  view  if  he 
«  to  be  induced  to  conoentmte  his  attenfion  upon  il    Hi! 
Znr  detonnine  hi.  intercU.  .„d  he„rthe  "  J„ 
>nu«t,  in  Home  way,  be  related  to  intere.!*  th.t  .l!^ 
2  .n  hi,  mind     Frequently  hi,  inSve  1',^  ^ 

«t    to  ZTh"- "!:*•"  "t""^"*  ''  -fflcient'^l:" 

^;^T:^i;ri:*2n:isre^,'r 
^^e22;:i:^-:s;;:rtr'T^"''^^^ 

tion  of  it     R„*  "'""R  '""  'e«d  to  a  closer  examina- 

woj-V  t«i.-„    •  ^     '  "^  surround  ngg,  or  the 

11.  The  pupil's  mind  must  be  suitably  prepared  tnr 
the  assimilation  of  the  ideas  contained  i„  th.  i  . 

recalling  old  ideas  and  feelin„"  hat  1    ^7"^!' 

1^  placed  in  a  proper  intellectual  attitude  to  interpret  th! 
•deas  ani  ,n  a  proper  e^.otional  attitude  to  app^.te  the 


OBMIRAL  PRINCIPLn  „ 

-uuwiiien  m  the  selection  and  weftvoo  it  ir,*„  *i,        u     . 
hi.  previon.  idea,  and  enotiol  *'"  ""•  "' 

di-tS  .i'  „7'"V'''''''  P"^'  '""»  •  ^•«"«  ^"•'  in- 
ide.  of  U     The    "r  P"'^"***'""  *°  •  •"«"  and  defined 

oTaX'  ;= ''' "-''  *''^  -  dZte\ra  ;z 

n  ake   h  V'  «""*"*"'*'"'f  -ttontion  on  the  detaiU^^^) 
P^Srowir^  *"«  -"•-  ^«t«'K  t^tl.  ,.,  a 

explLof  '7'*,'"'''"  "  """"P'*'*  '''*'"'»'  «»•»«  form  of 

Tct     Thlf.     *'i'*  "7""''''  °"*  '"  practice  and  con- 
duct    The  thoughts  and  feelings  gained  from  the  litera 
ture  lesson  must  be  given  some  kind  of  o.pros.i„n  i      " 
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are  to  be  fully  realized.  This  expression  may  take  maDv 
different  forms.  The  pupils  may  merely  read  the  selec- 
tion,  ghowmg  to  the  listeners  their  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  it.  If  it  is  a  story,  they  may  reproduce  it 
m  the.r  own  words  orally  or  in  writing.  They  may  sketch 
a  scene  or  a  situation  with  pencil,  or  with  brush  and 
colours.  They  may  dramatize  it,  or  act  it  in  pantomime. 
They  may  create  a  story  with  a  similar  theme,  or  imitate 
a  poem  by  a  creation  of  their  own.  The  expression  may 
not  be  immediate  but  may  be  delayed  for  days  or  even 
years,  and  come  in  some  ipodiflcation  of  future  conduct 


CHAPTER  II 


METHODS 


IN  JUNIOR  FORMS 

To  IKTBODITCE  children  to  the  world  of  literature,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  until  they  have  mastered  the  art  of 
reading.  The  introduction  should  come  long  before  they 
have  learned  to  read,  through  listening  to  good  stories 
told  or  read  to  them  by  others,  through  hearing  suitable 
poems  read  or  recited  with  spirit  and  feeling,  and  by 
memorizing  nursery  rhymes  and  gems  of  poetry. 

The  material  to  be  used  in  primary  grades  has  already 
been  described.  Early  work  in  literature  should  be  corre- 
lated with  oral  composition. 

As  to  the  comparative  merits  of  reading  and  telling, 
much  may  be  said  on  each  side.  In  the  early  stages, 
telling  must,  of  course,  be  the  predominant  if  not  the 
exclusive  means  of  communicating  the  story.  The  matter 
and  language  can  thus  be  better  adjusted  to  the  capacity 
of  the  individual  pupil.  The  teacher  who  is  familiar  with 
the  pupil's  home  life  and  surroundings  has  within  his 
power  a  means  of  adapting  the  story  to  the  attainments 
of  the  pupil  that  even  the  best  writer  of  children's  stories 
can  hardly  command.  A  situation  in  a  story  can  fre- 
quently be  made  intelligible  by  reference  to  the  pupil's 
own  experience.  Moreover,  in  telling  the  story,  the 
teacher's  gestures,  facial  expression,  and  tone  of  voice  are 
likely  to  be  more  spontaneous  and  natural  thap  would  be 
the  case  in  reading,  and  this  gives  immense  assistance  in 
interpreting  aright  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  selection. 
U 
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Some  teachers  say  that  the  incident,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hawthorne's  Tales,  is  so  meagre  and  the  language  so 

and  inferior  to  the  reading  of  the  story.  In  such  cases 
vanety  may  be  afforded  by  reading,  but  /enerally  shaking 
It  18  more  effective  to  tell  the  story  i*""'"?. 

The  teacher  should  striy.  to  become  a  good  story-teller. 
This  requires  a  good  voice,  animated  gesture  and  facial 

lllT'7  *-^?°^  "°"°"'"''  "^  ^"«''«''  '^°'^».  power  of 
graphic  description  and  narration,  restraint  fronTdigres- 
sion  and  superfluous  detail,  and  concentration  of  aim 
upon  some  definite  point. 

In  teaching  poetry  to  primary  classes,  the  main  object 
18  to  lead  the  pupils  to  feel  the  music  and  realize  tlie 

by  a  sjTnpathetie  and  expressive  rendering  of  the  passage 
by  he  teacher.  It  can  be  recited  many  times  incidentally, 
while  he  IS  asking  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  pretty  pictures 
suggested  by  the  text.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  at  any 
length  into  an  analysis  of  the  poem,  unless  the  pictures 

auLmTwTnte:"  ""  ^'  "'''''  '""  "^  ^™  — ' 

MEMORIZATlOir 

One  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  securing  an  appre- 
ciation of  literature  is  the  memorisation  of  fine  passages 
of  prose  and  poetry.  Pupils  from  the  primary  grades 
upward  should  be  required  to  memorize  systematically 
severan,„es  of  prose  and  poetry  every  week  of  the  school 
year.  During  childhood  the  mind  is  at  its  most  impres- 
sionable stage,  and  what  is  committed  to  memory  is  t  en 

S't  anvT;  ""'  .T^r^^'-^'y  '"an  what  if  memor 
'^ed  at  any  later  period.    The  passages  should  l.c  carefully 
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selected  and  should  be  suited  to  the  capacity  and  interests 
of  the  pupils.  Nothing  should  be  memorized  that  has  not 
some  meaning  for  them,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
require  that  every  selection  should  be  fully  understood. 
The  selections  which  children  commit  to  memory  in  the 
most  plastic  period  of  their  lives  will  often  reveal  a  new 
an.  unexpected  meaning  and  beauty  in  later  years  and 
will  be  a  source  of  keen  delight  and  satisfaction.  The 
pa'ssages  memorized  will  form  a  standard,  unconscious  it 
may  be,  by  which  to  test  the  excellence  of  other  selections. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  passages 
chosen  should  have  artistic  excellence  in  thought,  feeling, 
music,  imagery,  and  language.  Moreover,  these  qualities 
must  be  present  in  such  a  form  that  they  will,  when 
properly  presented  by  the  teacher's  reading  or  reciting, 
appeal,  in  some  considerable  measure,  to  the  pupils'  capa- 
cities and  interests.  Since  there  are  so  many  .oble  pas- 
sages in  English  literature,  nothing  of  doubtful  value 
should  be  memorized. 

It  is  also  very  important  that  the  teacher  himself 
should  have  committed  to  memory  and  be  able  to  recite 
freely  and  expressive'y  every  selection  he  requires  his 
pupils  to  memorize.  It  is  clear  that,  if  he  has  memorized 
it  himself,  the  pupils  will  be  more  likely  to  feel  it  worth 
while  to  do  the  same. 

In  conducting  a  lesson  in  memorization,  it  is  well  for 
the  teacher  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the 
selection  as  a  whole  by  reciting  it  himself  with  expression. 
Next,  he  should  see  that  the  pupils  understand  as  clearly 
as  possible  the  meaning,  and  realize  and  appreciate,  as 
far  a.s  they  are  able,  the  feeling  of  the  passage.  It  should 
be  treated  first  as  an  ordinary  literature  lesson,  after  the 
manner  already  described.    It  should  then  he  read  aloud 
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several  times  by  individual  pupib,  all  trying  meanwhile 
to  commit  it  to  memory  by  concentration  of  attention  on 
the  Ideas  and  their  relation.,  the  words  and  their  meanings. 
The  principles  of  all  habit  formation  apply  here-atten- 
tion  to  the  thing  to  be  learned,  so  as  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing ol  it,  and  then  repetition  with  attention.  When 
It  has  been  read  se.eral  times,  individual  pupils  should  be 
asked  to  recite  it  without  any  aid.  It  will  be  found  more 
satisfactory  to  memorize  a  complete  stanza  at  a  time,  or 
at  least  a  part  that  expresses  a  complete  thought,  rather 
than  to  commit  to  memory'a  line  at  a  time.  With  young 
pupils,  however,  it  is  well  to  take  small  units  and  let  the 
children  repeat  one  or  two  lines  at  a  time  till  they  can 
give  the  whole  stanza  with  ease  and  accuracy. 

It  is  important  that  all  repetition  should  be  individual 
not  simultaneous.  Where  the  latter  method  is  in  use  it 
IS  noticeable  that  pupils  adopt  a  uniform  tone  and 
measured  rhythm,  both  of  which  are  undesirable.  More- 
over, especially  with  young  pupils,  there  is  a  danger  that 
absurd  blunders  made  by  individuals  may  pass  unnoticed, 
because  the  teacher  has  not  the  o-^portunity  of  detecting 
them.  When  the  passage  has  been  memorized,  it  should 
be  repeated  daily  for  a  time  and  then  repeated  at  longer 
intervals,  until  there  is  little  probability  of  its  being  for- 
gotten. 

IN  SENIOR  FORMS 
THB   teacher's   PREPABATION 

The  teacher  must  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  lesson  that  he  has  to  teach.  When  it  is  an  ex- 
tract, he  should  be  familiar  with  the  longer  work  from 
which  it  is  taken.  He  cannot  teach  the  lesson  "Mapgie 
Tulliver"  with  the  highest  appreciation  if  he  has  not 
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read  The  Mill  on  the  Flogs.  But  there  is  more  than  mere 
information  required  for  successful  teaching.  In  poetry 
the  teacher  should  feel  delight  in  the  music,  the  expres- 
sion, the  emotion,  till  he  is  eager  to  communicate  his 
feelings  to  the  pupils.  This  enthusiasm,  however,  should 
not  have  in  it  any  insincerity,  or  extravagant  commenda- 
tion of  the  poem  or  the  author.  The  teacher  who  has 
wide  information  and  genuine  interest  in  his  work  will 
seldom  fail  to  arouse  a  real  pleasure  in  the  literature 
lesson. 

The  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
must  be  cordial  if  the  lesson  is  to  be  successful.  This  is 
true  in  any  subject,  but  the  sympathetic  bond  must  be 
especially  strong  in  the  literature  lesson. 

FBEPABATION  OP  PUPILS 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  give  preliminary  lessons  in  nature  study, 
S'jience,  history,  or  geography  before  the  lesson  in  litera- 
ture is  presented.  The  pupil  must  have  the  right  informa- 
tion before  the  literature  lesson  can  arouse  the  emotion 
that  the  author  wishes  him  to  feel. 

Not  only  is  the  possession  of  the  right  information 
necessary,  but  the  )upil  should  be  in  the  right  mood  for 
the  lesson.  A  class  that  has  just  returned  to  the  room 
after  the  games  at  recess  is  not  in  the  proper  state  of 
mind  to  appreciate,  at  once,  the  recitation  by  the  teacher 
of, 

Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  0  sea! 

Even  the  enthusiasm  and  scholarship  of  the  teacher 
will  fail  to  be  effective  under  these  circumstances.     He 
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Header)   the  teaoher  might  ask  the  pupi,rto  pi'cture  a 

cTr  m^/   *''^„'^"'^"«»  Pothers,  and  the  air  Sow 
in    h    r.     ''""J'  "^  '^'  '"'*"™  "^  Ws  feelings?    W 

Tn  some  poems,  the  circumstances  under  which  thev 
tne  case  of  fireat,  Jrea*,  break  or  TAe  ife.mtona?. 

of  a  lieratl.   "  ""  T"'"'"**  '™«  f°'  *»>«  t^'^hing 
of  a  literature  lesson.    Sometimes  it  is  the  season  of  the 
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year      The  le«>on  on  A„     ipph  Orchard  in  the  Sprin., 
should  come  when  the  blossoms  are  stimulating  every  bini 

The  F^rst  Poughmg  and  the  various  poems  on  bWs  and 
flowers  should  come  at  this  season.  They  can  be  followed, 
in  turn,  by  A  Midmmmer  Song  and  The  Maple.  There 
are  poems  in  the  Headers  for  Septeml^r,  Xovomter, 
Ind  an  Summer,  and  Winter;  and  a  wealth  of  material 
for  the  Christmas  season.  Yet  the  season  may  not  always 
determine  the  time  for  such  lessons.  The  pupil  who  his 
observed  agam  and  again  an  apple  orchard  in  the  spring 

that  w.  1  enable  him  to  picture  vividly  what  he  reads  about 
these  at  any  time. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  methods  of  introduction 
make  the  pupil  depend  too  much  on  the  teacher,  and  do 
not  throw  him  sufficiently  on  his  own  resources.     It  i. 
Lv   ""'f'»'f'«<l.   however,   that  the   great   object   of 
teaching  literature  is  to  .cultivate  a  taste  for  it.     When 
wwr^     "PP'^f  hes  a  selection  with  ideas  and  feelings 
nrtlt"J-    ?.^  ^'  '"  '"  -''°«''""''°«««.  related  to  tlioS 
att  tude  to  appreciate  it,  and  the  probability  of  his  liking 
IS  much  greater  than  if  it  were  presented  without  any 
^h  introduction.      The  pupil's   first  impressions  of  I 
poem  are  all-important,  and  it  is  essential  that  his  fir,t 
m  roduction  to  it  should  be  made  under  the  most  favour- 
is   mar"'!'"""    "  "'^  ''"^  acquaintance  with  poetry 
«   made  under  pleasant   conditions,   he  will   inevitaWv 
develop  a  taste  for  poetical  literature,  and  thatVthl 

aste    ;      '';•!"'''"  '"'  '"  ^'^-     ^-  tW'  tal 
should  be  at  hand  ,n  order  to  recall  the  proper  experiences 
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for  the  interpretation  of  «  passage.    The  pupil  will  read 

In  all  cases,  the  preparation  of  the  pupils  for  the 
esson  «ust  be  short.  Nothing  „ore  should  J  gil" 
than  wll  suffice  to  bring  them  into  a  suitable  m^d 

alwav^r"  *'r  .'"r "'="'"'  ""•^  *'"'  •"«-  theme  Zt 
always  be  maintained. 

PH^SENTATION 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  lesson  i,  the 
presentation.  How  shall  this  be  done  ?  There  are  th^  .e  ways  ■ 
The  teacher  may  ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  lesson  silently 
at  tteir  seats  or  at  home  and  come  prepared  to  participate 
n  the  discussion;  or  he  may  ask  some  of  them  to  read  the 

The  merits  of  each  of  these  methods  will  be  considered 

In  prose,  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  pupils  read  the  selec- 
tion before  the  lesson  is  taken  up  by  the  teacher.  The 
pupils  must  have  practice  in  getting  the  thought  from 
the  symbols  on  the  printed  p^e  and  in  grasping  the 
general  trend  of  the  story,  the  description,  or  the  argu- 
ment. The  work  will  be  mainly  intellectual,  but  the  pupils 
may  also  at  this  stage,  have  practice  in  discovering  the 
emotional  elements  in  some  of  the  prose  extracts. 

In  the  higher  Forms,  the  teacher  may  occasionally 
allow  some  of  his  best  readers  to  read  a  poem  aloud,  where 
the  emotion  is  evident  or  the  narrative  plain.  The  Bare- 
foot Boy,  p.  118,  Fourth  Reader;  The  Homes  of  England, 

th-   k  'd"  '"''''  '^^  ^'"^''''  P'  ^^^'  "*  *^'™P'*'  °* 
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It  ii  MMlly  a  better  plan  for  the  teacher  to  read  the 
poem  to  the  pupils.    With  many  poems  of  exquisite  music 
and  imagery,  such  as  The  Bugle  Song,  p.  337,  Third 
Header,  the  reading  by  a  pupil  who  has  not  yet  caught 
the  meanmg  and  spirit  will  be  a  failure,  and  the  teacher 
will  gee  that  the  mood  that  he  has  prepared  with  care  at 
the  opening  is  so  certain  to  be  dissipated  that  he  m.  st 
intervene  in  order  to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  the  lesson. 
But  the  teacher  who  has  studied  the  poem  and  whose 
feelings  have  been  deeply  stirred  Dy  its  music  and  pictures 
can,  through  his  reading,  communicate  to  his  pupils  his 
own  appreciation;  and  it  will  be  a  dull  pupil  who  does 
not  feel  the  contagion.    It  is,  however,  not  well  to  insist 
on  too  great  uniformity  in  method;  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  form  is  vital. 

VALDE  OP   OK.'.t;  HBADINO   IN 
THB  INTEBPRETATION  AND  APPRECIATION  OP  LITEBATUHE 

1.  To  the  reader  himself.  Poetical  literature  is  akin  to 
music.    Poetry  was  originally  sung  by  the  minstrel,  and 
the    thought   and    feeling    were    communicated    to    the 
audience  solely  by  the  ear.    The  study  of  poetry  by  the 
eye  is  artificial,  modern,  and  contrary  ^o  our  hereditary 
instincts.     We  should  not  argue  that  the  best  way  to 
appreciate  music  is  found  in  following  the  symbols  on 
the  music  sheet.    It  is  only  the  highly  educated  musician 
who  can  imagine  the  delights  of  music  by  an  examination 
of  the  written  text.    To  some  degree,  it  is  the  same  with 
poetry.    The  music  of  the  words  and  the  appropriateness 
of  the  rhythm  cannot  be  fully  perceived  by  merely  silent 
reading     The  eye  alone  would  never  detect  the  exquisite 
music  of  such  a  poem  as  Hide  and  Seek.  Third  Header 
p.  50,  or  Break,  break,  break,  p.  201.    Nor  could  it  per- 
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eeivo  the  .uit.bility  of  the  rhythm  to  the  theme,  u  ex- 
h.bited  u.  How  They  Brought  the  Good  N»wh  from  Ghent 
to  Axx.  Fourth  Re.der,  p.  361.  In  thi.  poem,  we  ran 
hear  m  the  rhythm  the  hoof  lH>at»  of  the  hon«,g  ..  they 
gallop  along.  How  often  have  we  felt  a  new  meaning  and 
appropriateness  that  our  voice  alone  hag  suggested ! 

2.  To  the  listeners.  The  contagious  nature  of  emo- 
tion has  already  been  pointed  out.  The  good  reader,  by 
his  sympathetic  and  expressive  rendering  of  the  poem 
may  reveal  to  his  listeners  depth,  of  feeling,  the  existence' 
of  which  they  had  not  before  suspected.  We  have  often 
been  thrilled  by  a  new  cm'otion,  upon  hearing  a  familiar 
passage  read  by  another. 

Every  teacher  should  be  a  good  reader.    His  tone  of 
voice,  his  movement,  his  gestures  are  the  signs  by  which 
the  pupils  interpret  his  emotional  attitude.    If  he  is  not 
already  a  good  reader,  he  should  bend  all  his  energies  to 
become  one.  Persevering  practice,  attention  to  mechanical 
features,  such  as  distinct  articulation,  pausing,  flexibility 
of  voice,  and,  above  all,  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
author's  thought  and  feeling,  will  soon  convert  a  poor 
reader  into  a  good  one.    He  will  soon  find  that  his  voice 
will   accommodate   itself   insensibly   in    pitch,   tone,   and 
movement  to  the  changing  emotions  of  the  poem.     The 
delight  of  the  lesson  will  be  greatly  enhanced  where  the 
reader  lends  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet  the  music  of  his 
voice. 

The  reading  reveals  the  general  thought  of  the  poem. 
In  simpler  poems,  the  pupils  will  recognize  in  the  reading 
the  relationship  and  the  intent  of  many  of  the  subordinate 
parts.  But  the  intellectual  side  is  only  secondary.  Litera- 
ture, in  its  finer  forms,  is  not  primarily  an  intellectual 
subject,  such  as  grammar  or  mathematics.     The  emo- 
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the«,  are  the  m.m  element,,  and  tlie,e  can  be  begt  de 

ndm    h       ''-f"*  P"'*'^  ''""''  '"  '"''  h™'e.  and  2uld 
enr„  ;,  ';""'  *°  '"'""^  "'*  """'P'-    I'-ther.  as  two 
r    !,        *"*  "  ""'"'  ^'^'-J  realization  of  tlmueht  than 
one,  the  pupil,  in  the  da,,,  ,houId  follow  with  hi  ey 

congregaton  to  follow  wth  the  eye  the  reading  of  the 
•cripture  le8,on  by  tlie  minister. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  MAIN  THOUGHT 

The  teacher  should  next  8s,i,t  the  pupil,  to  discover 
the  mam  thought  of  the  le,«,n.  In  many  0.1^ 
meaning  will  be  very  vague,  and  the  pupiU  ™rhat 
d.fficnlty  ,n  formulating  a  ter,e  and  comprehe„,ive  ,tate! 
ment  of  the  subject  of  the  poem.  If  the  question  is  asM 
in  a  ,tereotyped  form,  s„eh  a,  "What  is  the  main  thought 

The  teacher  may,  if  it  i,  a  narrative  poem  ask  for  the 
mam  point,  in  the  story,  and  may  assTt'he  tp  ,  by 
eamng  attention  to  some  pertinent  passage,  or  by  removing 
dWfic^lties  by  m«.n,  of  questions  or  explanation,,  "n 
all  case,  ,t  ,s  well  to  accept  a  partially  correct  a.,.wer  by 
the  pup„s,  and  to  try  to  improve  it,  imperfection  bj 
S  r'T  ""*'  '  '""'^  «""P'^*«  -""^  -bs'antial  state- 
Tf™.!"'  **'^  ^"*^-  ^^"y  ""^"^  '^hich  contains  even 
a  fragment  of  sound  thought  should  receive  due  recogni- 

^nJZrTrr  '*  "  '"*''='^"*'  "*  *«  °»*^«*'  to  tak" 
Btudy  of  the  -em  will  reveal  its  defects.  The  teacher 
mns  keep  before  his  pupils  this  statement,  so  that  a  the 
conclusion  of  the  lesson  they  will  be  quite  ;eady  to  r^pi 
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it  by  •  more  accurate  one.  The  teacher  should  be  careful 
■  that  the  emotiona  arouaed  by  the  poem  are  not  unduly 
weakene<l  or  diaslpatcd  by  the  analysis  of  ita  ini-lle<tual 
••ontent.  Many  Icaaona  by  young  teachcra  fail  just  at  thia 
iwint,  by  reason  of  questioning  unskilfully  or  by  rejecting 
answers  that  do  not  correapond  to  their  own  cut-and-dried 
preconceptiona. 

The  teacher  ahould  follow  a  similar  method  in  dis- 
covering the  leading  thought  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
poem.  These  often  correspond  to  the  stanza  forms,  but 
the  lesson  nay  become  vcr^  wearisome  by  insisting  on  too 
great  detail.  The  poem  often  falls  into  two  or  three  main 
divisions,  into  which  the  various  stanzas  may  be  grouped. 
With  Senior  Forms  it  is  a  good  exercise  to  ask  the  pupils 
to  make  this  grouping,  but,  with  those  not  .o  advanc.iJ, 
the  teacher  himself  may  make  it  and  ask  the  pupils  for 
the  central  thought  in  each  group.  In  the  tcachen's 
anxiety  to  have  these  subjects  clearly  stated,  he  runs  the 
risk  of  wasting  time  and,  worse  than  that,  of  killing  what- 
ever interest  the  pupils  may  have  had  up  to  this  point. 
If  the  pupils  could  give  these  subjects  with  perfect  clear- 
ness now,  there  would  be  little  else  to  do.  The  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  work  becoming 
mechanical,  thus  destroying  the  interest  and  making  the 
selection  distasteful. 

With  some  pupils,  the  logical  sense  is  quite  strong, 
and  they  find  their  greatest  delight  in  seeing  the  purpose 
of  each  part  in  a  complex  nieplianism.  With  others,  this 
work  does  not  afTord  much  plciisure.  These  nrc  chihlrcii 
who,  later,  can  take  delight  in  the  flimsy  plot  of  a  musical 
comedy.     Such  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  do  their 
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belt  to  diicover  rome  point,  of  beauty  or  nkill  in  the 
•rrangement  ,  the  «.|e..tion.  1„  .lifferent  le»-on«  there 
w  a  difference  in  ron.truotion.  I.,  «,„,e.  the  logi,,!  „,„. 
neetmn  and  development  i.  «,  important  that  tl,i«  q„,|itv 
..".»t  be  ,tre.«,d.  hut  the  workH  of  ,ome  author,  h.ne 
."or,t8  whx-h  throw  the  arrangement  into  a  very  «ulH,r- 
dinate  p,«,t.on;  for  example,  "Bing  out,  Wild  Belh" 
irom  lit  Mciiioriam. 

MINITB   ANALYSIS 

The  next  8ta',e  in  the  analysis  i,  the  examination  of 
he  passage  minutely.  There  is  always  a  place  in  the 
le..on  for  the  study  of  words  and  phrases.  tU  teaol,;; 
Khou  d  ask  questions  on  these,  in  order  to  ascertain  it  the 
pup.ls  have  felt  their  force  and  vitality.  They  are  to  Ik, 
taken  up  only  to  illuminate  and  impres-'-.e  mam  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  the  poem. 

In  some  cases,  as   in   prose  lessons,   the  pupils  may 
acquire  the  dictionary  habit.     This  develops  and  oulti- 
vates  a  studious  disposition  and  accuracy  of  statement 
But  in  poetry  there  arc  many  subtle  meanings  that  the 
dictionary  will  not  give,  but  which  the  pupil  has  learned 

vJrflr"'«  *"''  "^"""^"^  ^"P^'  ""'J  acquaintance 
with  books.  Most  of  the  words  that  people  use  have  not 
been  learned  from  the  dictionary,  hut  from  their  context 
in  reading  or  conversation. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  lessons  are  spoiled  l,y  too 
constant  inquiry  into  meanings.  There  is  much  mere 
learning  of  meanings  without  reference  to  the  thought 
or  emotion  that  they  an,  intended  to  explain.  Mifny 
words  are  explained   that  arc  already  niiderstood.     The 

tlTw?     /,"'  *"  ""  "="'"'''''  experience  with  annotated 
text-books  of  literature.    The  teacher,  who  has  been  pre- 
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pared  for  his  examination  by  this  method,  is  disposed  to 
carry  it  into  Elementary  School  work,  till  even  The 
Recessional  becomes  merely  a  theme  for  learning  verbal 
meanings. 

ALLUSIONS 

There  are  many  references  in  the  text-books  to  geo- 
graphical,  scientific,    and    historical    matters.      If    these' 
allusions.     In  poems  such  as  The  Armada  there  must  be 
a  preliminary  lesson  such  as  has  been  indicated.     Very 
often  the  enthusiast  in  these  subjects  will  make  literature 
a  mere  peg  on  which  to  hang  much  information.    Teachers 
often   make   long   digressions   in   connection   with   these 
allusions,  till  the  mood  of  the  poem  is  completely  lost  in 
the  mist  of  the  disquisitions.     The  same  method  should 
be    adopted    in    teaching   allusions    as    in    teaching    the 
meanings  of  words.     Only  such  explanation  is  necessary 
as  will  show  the  purpose  of  the  author  in  introducing  the 
allusions.    In  j,   -ms  such  as  The  Armada  there  must  be 
considerable  explanation  given,  before  the  pupils  will  feel 
the  emotion  that  the  author  hopes  to  kindle  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  names  that  are  used  in  it.     With  Canadian 
children,  the  effect  in  the  case  of  this  poem  cannot  be  so 
great  as  with  English  children,  who  are  more  familiar 
with  the  special  geographical  and  historical  associations. 

The  teacher  of  young  people  cannot  hope,  by  explana- 
tion of  the  allusions,  to  arouse  all  the  pleasure  and  the 
vitality  of  emotion  that  will  be  induced  in  the  reader  who 
has  the  culture  that  ccmes  of  wide  reading;  nor  can  the 
teacher  communicate  this  emotion  when  the  information 
is  new.  The  pleasure  comes,  later  on,  from  the  recall  of 
information  that  was  assimilated  in  earlier  years. 
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The  language  of  poetry  is  generally  concrete.  The 
artist  may  wish  to  give  expression  to  a  general  truth,  or 
philosophical  principle,  or  ethereal  fancy.  These  appear 
very  abstract,  but  the  artist  embodies  in  material  forms 
the  idea  he  wislies  to  convey.  The  poet  expresses  his 
thought  by  the  suggestion  of  material  imagery,  and  emo- 
tion is  most  readily  aroused  by  these  images." 

Antony,  in  his  funeral  oration  after  Cesar's  death, 
knew  how  to  arouse  his  audience  to  fury  by  showing  them' 
Cffisar's  wounds  and  holding  before  them  Oa-sar's  mantle 
with  its  rents.  Not  always  can  the  real  object  be  pro- 
duced for  these  emotional  effects,  but  the  teaclier  can 
sometimes  bring  into  the  class-room,  for  the  benefit  of 
young  pupils,  concrete  material  such  as  pictures  and 
work  in  manual  training.  He  can  also  call  attention,  at 
times,  to  the  falling  snow  or  the  colour  of  the  leaves  or 
the  sky,  by  asking  the  pupils  to  look  out  of  the  class-room 
windows.  But  in  most  cases,  he  has  to  be  content  with 
trying  to  recall  the  memory  of  these  natural  things.  This 
shows  how  valuable  has  been  tlie  excursion  of  the  boy 
into  the  country,  and  his  experience  on  holidays  by  the 
river  and  in  the  harvest  field.  The  nature  study  lesson 
furnishes  the  material  for  future  enjoyment  of  poetry. 

The  pupils  in  our  schools  are  very  capable  in  realizing 
visual  imagery.  They  can  see  the  visual  image  very 
readily  with  its  colour,  form,  and  movement.  They  can 
arrange  the  objects  in  the  picture  with  foreground,  back- 
ground, light,  and  shade. 

But  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  when  they  try  to 
realize  auditory  imagery.  In  the  poem  Waterloo.  Fourth 
Reader,  p.  311,  they  can  see  the  picture  in  "bright  the 
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...nps  .lione  o'er  fair  w.uncn  an.l  brave  men  ».    They  see 

he  large  ball-room   with   its  ,,la.  ..han.leiiers,  the  .os 

umes  of  handsome  ladie.,,  the  searlet  uniform    and  the 

.1ecorat,ons  of  the  officers  and  the  nobility.    But  can  th  v 

realue  the  ne.xt  imagery,  that  of  sound,  "'and  when  mus  c 

arose  w,th  ,ts   voluptuous  swell"?      Do  they  hea^t  e 

«qjeak„,g  of  one  or  two  fiddles  or  do   thej  hear     ie 

0  um.nous  sound  of  regimental  bands?     Do  they  not  ce 

•e  varying  metre  from  the  stately  iambic  to  the  sudden 

Jluptuous  swell"  of  the  foot  of  three  syllables  in  wat 

These  images  of  sight  and  sound  picture  the  gaiety 

more  marked  the  contrast  with  the  fear  and  pathos  of 

lidit^rges:'"'-^    ^""^^^    -^    -'--^    "/"'«    '- 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell- 

But  hush!  hark!  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  .  rising  knell- 
Can  your  pupils  image  the  wedding-bells  chiming  from 
the  cathedral  some  afternoon  in  June,  when  suddenly  the 

Zr1:fV^"  """"f  "^  "  "^'"'^-^^^  '"'""S  f^"™  ""Other 
church?     Any  reader  who  cannot  realise  the  sounds  of 

hose  two  bells  w.th  their  discordant  effects  will  miss  the 
intention  of  Byron. 

The  pupils,  through  the  stinmlation  of  their  senses, 
mnst  have  experienced  the  luxurious  effects  of  orchards 
flower  gardens,  and  clover  fields;  the  odours  of  apple 
Mossoms  and  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  "  full-juiced  apple 
waxing  over-mellow";  the  perfumes  and  temjeratures  of 
spring,  midsummer,  and  winter  if  they  are  to  read  nature 
literature  intelligently  and  feel  its  charm.  The  words  must 
have  meaning  if  they  are  to  awaken  the  feeling  that  was 
part  of  the  original  experience. 
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TlfK   LITKRATl-nK  OP   .\OBI.|.;  TIIO|-GIIT 

In  litcrntiirc,  as  in  .,tli,.r  arls,  there  is  a  great  dual 
that  is  merely  decorative.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to 
disparage  this  form  of  art.  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
for  ever.  Its  loveliness  increases."  Some  of  the  most 
famous  portraits  and  landscapes  in  tlie  picture  galleries 
afford  infinite  pleasure  to  the  student  of  art  by  the 
technique  in  colour,  drawing,  and  arrangement.  They 
are  greater  than  photography.  "The  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land,  the  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream  " 
have  given  them  a  beauty  that  is  grerter  than  the  realism 
of  the  actual  person  or  natural  scene.  It  is  the  same  in 
literature.  The  author's  feelings,  his  language,  the 
rhythm  of  his  words,  and  his  delicate  fancv  afford  the 
reader  greater  delight  than  he  has  ever  known'when  he  has 
met  similar  persons,  scenes,  or  actions  in  real  life.  This 
IS  genuine  aesthetic  pleasure,  similar  to  the  pleasure  that 
people  derive  from  china,  music,  or  landscape  gardening. 

There  is,  however,  a  higher  form  of  art  in  both  pic- 
tures and  literature.  There  are  pictures  that  suggest 
some  noble  aspiration,  some  great  universal  truth,  some 
great  conflict  between  duty  and  interest.  We  feel  in- 
stinctively that  these  are  greater  than  pictures  possessing 
mere  masterly  technique.  It  is  the  same  in  literature. 
There  are  poems  in  which  we  feel  that  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  sublime.  Perhaps  the  technique  of  these  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  poetry  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  but  tlie  experienced  teacher  has  felt  his  pupils 
lifted  above  mundane  affairs,  when  they  begin  to  grasp 
the  true  significance  of  such  .poems.  The  youngest  pupils 
show  their  appreciation  by  wide  open  eyes,  when  these 
are  read.  They  instinctively  feel  that  this  work  is  better 
than  the  merely  pretty  and  dainty  things  in  poetry. 
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tJnll  t  t""'"  "*  ''"''  ""'»«^»"'  Po*™  of 

feci  that  i',;,.™^;  Down  the  Valleys  Wild  is  of  different 
calibre  from   Three   Little  Kiltem       n/ r     7 

be  constantly  emphasized. 

It  ilie'^^r  ^'f  "^"';f  'he  thought  is  not  impressive. 

t  cif   t  in  ""  "^  'J  '"  P"^"*^"'  ^"^  'hat  makes 

t^  effect  impressive  am   lasting.     The  pupils  may  be  led 

InsTtL'""'  *r  ^r^  •'"^  ~P"*ed  'ht  b^ 
means  of  the  concrete  embodiment  of  imagery,  langi^a  J 
metaphor,  and  music.  ^   'a^g'  age, 

RECAPITULATION 

The  lesson  is  often  dropped  just  at  this  time,  leavim. 
an  impression  somewhat  like  that  of  a  science  ro^n..  with 
be  petals  and  leaves  on  the  desks  and  the  floor,  after 
the  class  in  botany  has  been  dismissed.  No  act  of  a;^  s 
complete  without  a  final  synthesis.  The  examination  of 
he  various  phases  of  the  whole  must  be  followed  by  a 
econs  ruetion  in  which  are  perceived  the  relation    of  th^ 

Whole.     These  various  parts  must  be  ^losely  related  to 

luld  not?f  !","■''"  '^  ■"  P'"^'^*-*^'  ^e  teacher 

t  a!  ?f  it  ;     '""•"'   "'''  '"'"'  P"-^  "y  if.elf  and  examine 
It  as  If  It  were  an  isolated  thing,  but  its  relation  to  what 

V  en  the  '''"T  ''"''''  "^  """^^  ^  '^  <^'-^'y  Pe-ived 
"hen  he  analysis  is  complete,  there  should  be  a  final 
synthesis  in. which  the  relations  of  the  various  parts  stand 
out  definitely.    This  can  be  done  by  means  o/aTtete.t 
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U  the  Tf.  ''"'I''''  '"  "'"'""'  ■•"'  -'"P^«l"'-ive  terms. 
I  the  teacher  ha,  accepted  an  imperfect  statement  at 
the  begmmng  the  pupils  will  now  be  i„  a  position  to 
d.s  over  ,ts  ,„..,oquacy  and  supply  the  part  that  is  lacking 
Ihen  the  subjects  of  u,e  various  subdivisions  or  st«n"a 

lat  o„sh.ps.  Th,s  reconstruction  may  al.o  take  thffo™ 
of  oral  „,  ^  ttcn  reproduction  of  the  selection.  This 
B  especally  valuable  after  the  prose  lessons.  There  should 
tono.  an  oral  reading  of  ti.e  passage  by  the  pupils,;  ih 

ft:r£\-r::dX:::;jt-^ 

MISTAKES    IN   TEACHING   LITERATCBE 

There  are  some  mistakes  in  teaching  literature  that 
are  noted  here,  in  order  that  they  may  be  avoided: 

te«  I'  '^'rf'"^  ""P"'  ""'''"'  '"^^"t^^^'  instead  of 
ach,ng  hterature  itself;  for  example,  teaching  biography, 
e^^ology,  h,story,  geography,  or  science  in  the  litera 
ture  ,e,,on,  because  some  feature  of  .0  or  more  of  the.,e 
may  be  suggested  by  the  language  of  the  lesson.  A 
knowledge  of  such  subjects  is  merely  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  literature  itself.  ' 

2.  Teaching  merely  the  meanings  of  words  and  phrases 
and  ommng  the  greater  things  of  imagery,  though  ' 
beauty  of  language,  and  the  spirit  of  the  writer. 

3.  Trying  to  force  appreciation  by  telling  the  pupils 
they  must  learn  to  like  such  and  such  works  because 
educated  people  like  them.  It  is  useless,  at  this  ime 
to  try  to  develop  the  critical  spirit,  as  the  pup  1  has  not 
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a  suHWently  wide  a. quaintan.c  with   litemry  works  on 
wlii.li  111  form  a  judfniiciit. 

4.  Doing  for  the  pupil  what  he  should  te  led  to  do 
for  himself.  A  literature  lesson,  in  which  the  teacher 
1ms  been  doirg  all  the  talking,  or  both  asking  and  an- 
Mvenng  questions,  will  be  barren  of  good  results. 

5.  Paraphrasing.  Short  passages  may  be  paraph ra.xed. 
m  order  to  show  whether  the  pupil  has  understood  the 
force  and  vitality  of  the  metaphor  or  the  condensed  e.x- 
pression.  But  paraphrasing  must  be  used  with  great 
discretmn  The  teacher  «;il]  not  make  ^he  pupils  appre- 
ciate .he  beauty  of  a  fine  literary  selection  by  converting 
refined  gold  into  low  grade  ore. 

6.  Attempting  to  draw  some  moral  from  every  lesson. 
No  all  lessons  are  didactic.  If  the  pupils  have  sym- 
pat.h,zed  with  what  is  noble  and  just  in  the  story,  the 
sta  ement  of  a  moral  at  the  conclusion  is  unnecessary, 
let  in  poems  that  are  plainly  didactic,  for  example.  To 
a  ^aterfonl.  Fourth  Reader,  p.  377,  the  moral  lesson 
must  occupy  the  first  place.  There  the  teacher  should 
show  how  the  author  has  enforced  the  lesson  of  con- 
fidence m  Ood's  guidance  by  the  incident  of  the  migrating 
waterfowl  the  imagery,  the  music,  the  arrangement  ot 
the  bird"  ^"""""ty  of  his  own  position  to  that  of 

7.  Dwelling  unnecessarily  on  the  intellectual  side  of 
a  poem  that  is  mainly  emotional  and  musical;  for  example, 
The  Bugle  Song,  Third  Reader,  p.  337.  and  The  Solitary 
fl.ap«r.  Fourth  Reader,  p.  261.  In  the  former  case,  the 
pupils  should  be  led  to  realize  the  visual  imagery,  should 
hear,  in  imagination,  the  bugle  calls  and  fading  echoes, 
and  enjoy  the  rare  and  appropriate  music.  In  the  second 
case,  the  teacher  should  call  attention  to  the  artistic  sug- 


EXTENSIVE  READING  jg 

TnTpf  M  ''u       *™''"'"^  '»  ^"""Ote  part8  of  the  world 

EXTENSIVE  HEADINO 

The  class  of  literature  that  we  have  desorih^A  in  *t 
preceding  :„3thod.  .  condensed  Hteratl  Th    f^^^^^^^^^^ 

^  r  fd  r:7        *°f  7"-"-  "'  fe  word.  It  Tu 
i>e  read  by  a  process  of  close  thinking,  in  an  analytic 
exhaustive  manner.     There  must  h«  „     i  analytic, 

t.;„„     i  .1  i'ltre  must  be  a  clear  comnreipn- 

id«^s.     While  this  power  to  grasp  thought  intensively  is 

the  thoughts  successively  in  a  raoid    rl„„,        j  "^ 

ness    an  +!,»*        1      •  ,        Liiaprer,  in  his  conscious- 
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from  the  chaff.  The  minor  details  have  been  of  value  in 
giving  him  the  main  thought,  but  the  real  ability  of  the 
good  reader  consists  in  dropping  these  minor  details  from 
thejmnd  and  holding  steadily  on  to  the  more  important 

This  method  gives  a  greater  power  of  sustained  atten- 
tion and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  good  literature.  Most 
of  our  reading  is  done  in  this  way.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible  otherwise  to  get  a  wide  range,  as  time  does  not 
permit  of  minute  analysis,  and  many  of  our  longer  works 
are^^o  diffuse  that  they  would  not  repay  such  careful 

The   supplementary,   or   extensive,   reading   may   be 
given  as  seat  work  or  home  work.    As  seat  work,  it  can 
come  as  a  grateful  relief  from  the  arduous  tasks  in  the 
ungraded  school  and  will  keep  many  an  active  mind  from 
get  ing  into  mischief.     By  questioning  about  the  main 
facts    the  teacher  can  assure  himself  that  the  work  has 
ac  ually  been  done.    This  questioning  should  no.  be  used 
only  to  catch  the  negligent;  it  should  give  pleasure  to 
the   pupils    as   a    conversation    with    them   about   their 
peasant  occupation.     It  should  be  done  very  informally, 
often  as  two  intelligent  people  would  discuss  a  book.    The 
ques  ions  should  be  broad  in  their  scope  and  should  not 
dwell  on  matters  of  detail.     If  it  is  a  story  that  is  to  be 
considered,  it  should  be  examined  as  follows:  Discover 
what  are  Ue  difficulties  set  up;  how  they  are  brought 
about;   how  they  are  overcome;   how  many  threads  of 
interest  there  are;  why  certain  characters  are  introduced; 
what  would  be  the  effect  if  certain  parts  were  omitted- 
to  what  extent  the  final  solution  is  logical. 

When  the  examination  is  finished,  a  series  of  composi- 
tions might  be  written  on  topics  connected  with  the  story 
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dentation  IJ^ZZ-U.tr^lP''  T"""  *""  >""''  '^"- 
proportion  to  its  t^gth      '^""""  "  "'"""^  '"  --- 

-e!L^re::tii':r''"'  *'""  "-^  *''''^''-  «^-''' 

in  composition  as  to  ere  !  t  V"  "'r''  *"  "'"'  "''"' 
reading.  It  woulrl  1,17  !  !  ^"■"  '""'"  ""''  •'•^«"«"t 
duotion  to  dl    atw';t'";°  """^^  ""'^  -"«<"'  -pn- 

■i-atu.with^j:rx;:r^'^^^'~-^ 


CIIAPTKU  III 

ILLUSTRATIVE   LESSONS 

In  the  lesDoiifi  that  follow,  the  anHwers  given  to  questions 
are  thoHc  wliich  pupils  may  be  expected  to  rIvo  after  cor- 
rections and  additioi  .i  have  been  made  by  themselves  and 
the  teacher. 

Professor  Alexander  has  said: 

It  Is  linpotislble  to  exemplify  on  paper  actual  teaching. 
Actual  teaching,  as  all  other  practical  matters,  Is  In 
large  measure  determined  by  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions which  are  never  twice  the  same.  A  large  part  of 
a  teacher's  skill  Ilea  In  'the  sympathetic  perception  of 
these  conditions  -nm  in  the  power  of  adapting  himself 
to  them  on  the  sp.ii  of  the  moment.  The  teacher  should 
have  a  deflnlte  aim  In  view,  and  a  general  conception 
of  the  proper  method  to  be  followed;  but  these  will  be 
modified  by  the  character  of  the  pupils  before  him.  of 
the  answers  given,  of  the  manifestation  of  Interest,  and 
the  comprehension  of  the  various  points  brought  for- 
ward. A  question  quite  proper  In  one  case  will  be  quite 
out  of  place  In  another.  What  knowledge  should  be 
Imparted  by  the  Instructor,  what  elicited  from  the  pupils 
themselves,  what  matters  dwelt  upon,  what  lightly  passed 
over— these  things  can  only  be  determined  by  the  actual 
circumstances. 

PANTOMIME 

LITTLE  MISS  MUFPET 

(Primer,  page  75) 

Little  Miss  Muffet  sits  on  a  low  chair  eating  from 
nn  imaginary  dish.  The  spider  comes  creeping  softly 
behind  her.  Wlien  he  readies  her  side,  he  sits  quietly 
down.  Then  she  sees  him  and,  in  a  great  fright,  jumps 
up  and  runs  away. 
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DRAMATIZATIOX 

LITTLE  BOY  BLUB 

(Primer,  pace  88) 

The  .enior  .livUion  of  the  primary  class  Im.l  rca.l  the 
ory  of  L,tt..  Boy  Blue.     Xor„>.n  a-ked:  •' May  we  p    , 
It?     May  I  be  Little  Boy  Blue?" 

Allan  «aid:  "  I'd  like 'to  !«  the  farmer" 
Dorothy  wished  to  l«.  the  farmer's  wife 
Clara  asked  if  the  pupils  of  the  highest  elas,  might 
be  the  cows  and  the  sheep. 

As  Xorma.i  was  cthiisiasti,.  and  eager  to  express 
hjmself  he  was  ,K.n„itted  to  direct  the  movements  0  the 
different  characters. 

The  farmer  selected  «  horse  and  prepared  to  take  him 
to  market,  while  Little  Boy  Blue  could  Ik;  seen  tramnin.. 
along  the  -oad  (the  front  part  of  the  rcx,m).  The  cows 
and  sheep  were  grazing  quietly  near  by. 

As  Little  Boy  Blue  approached  the  farmer,  he  removed 
I^^eap  and  said:  "Good  morning,  sir,  do  you  want  a 

the^hr^'^'  "^''''  ^  "'*"'  """  *"  ''''*'■''   "'^  ''°*'  *"'' 
Lilllc  Bo,,  liluc:  "I  can  do  that,  sir" 
Farmer   (handing  Little  Boy  Blue  a  toy  horn   that 
had  been   brought  to  school   for  use  during  a  drawing 
esson    :  "Here  is  a  horn,  then.    If  they  try  to  go  away! 
blow  this,  and  they  will  come  back." 
Little  Bo),  tlhie:  "T  will,  sir." 

The  farmer  drove  away,  and  Little  Boy  Blue  watched 
the  cows  and  the  sheep.  Once  they  were  aln.ut  to  wander 
away  (among  the  aisles),  hut  Little  Boy  Blue  blew  the 
horn,  and  they  immediately  returned.  He  soon  grew  tired 
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of  watchinjt  them;  they  seemed  to  be  content  to  grwe 
quietly  where  they  were.  He  leaneil  aKainut  a  haystack 
(a  chair)  and  foil  asleep.  The  cows  were  soon  in  the 
corn  anil  the  Bheep  in  the  meadow,  where  tiio  farmer  saw 
them  as  he  was  driving  home.  But  he  could  not  see 
Little  Boy  Blue.     He  called  : 

Ltttls  Boy  Blue, 

Come  blow  your  horn, 
Tlie  sheep  are  In   the  meadow. 

The  cows  are  In  the  com. 

Farmer:  "Wife,  where  Is  Little  Boy  Blue?" 
Wife :  "  He  is  under  tlio  haystack,  fast  asleep." 
Farmer  (going  to  haystack)  : 

Little  Boy  Blue, 
Come  blow  your  horn. 

The  boy  jumped  np.  Mew  a  hjnst  on  the  horn,  and  the 

sheep  and  cows  immediately  came  hack. 

Little  Hoy  Blue:  "It  was  my  fault  and  I'm  sorry." 
Farmer:  "All  right,  you'll  take  better  care  of  them 

next  time." 

THE  STORY  OP  HENNY  PENNT 
(Primer,  page  48) 

When  the  teacher  suggests  that  a  game  he  played, 
many  pupils  fairly  project  themselves  backward  in  an 
effort  to  look  so  well  that  they  may  be  chosen  to  take  part 
in  it. 

The  teacher  wrote  "Dorothy"  on  the  black-board. 
Dorothy  whispered  that  she  would  like  to  play  the  story 
of  Henny  Penny.  (The  adventures  of  Henny  Penny 
had  been  recounted  the  day  before.)     The  teacher  wrote 


DRAMATIZATION  |j 

«>lf-c-onflde„.,  an.l  a  koocI  memory,  ,I,e  wa.  allowed  to 
fl.o<«e  her  part,  whid,  wan  certain  to  be  that  of  the  pril! 
c^p.1  character.     Had  ,he  not  ,K,.e.ed  these  qualU  e 
1.  would  have  ,. en  «.i,ned  a  minor  part  during     ,e 
fl"t  attempt  at  dramatizing   this  storv       Th..   t..!  i 
-te  •.  K™«ter  r.,ster  "  on'the  hla.  -,  ,ard      "  ,  I  M 

Lurkey"  ,a,d  another.    ,n  thi.,  or  son.e  similar  way,      e 
parts  were  assigned.  ■'' 

As   t.^   play   began,    Ilenny   Penny   was   discovered 

8fte  said,     I  must  run  and  tell  the  kino' "      ssh  j 

t"e  -d  (an  aisle,  till  she  met  noil' Polt      '""' 

asked.      Where  arc  you  going,  Ilenny  Penny «"     "  Oh  " 
she  said,  "the  skv  is  f»li;„„        it  ^  • 

: ..«, r  z  "I'lrr  t*'  '-"•'  --s 

£E^F"""^ --»-"- 

"l\n^l    •'  "     ^''  ""'  "^  ""  ^^"'"^  *°  *^'"  the  ■'ing  ". 
you    w  In/"/"'  ""^•"   "  °''' ""-  ^"-^  I--.  -  know 

you.     We  will  not  go  with  you." 

So  they  ran  and  ran,  but  had  to  return  home  because 
they  did  not  find  the  king's  house 
4> 
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WISHES 
(Primer,  page  62) 

The  pupils  knew  by  the  pictures  on  page  52  that  the 
lesson  would  be  a  delightful  one,  but  when  they  attempted 
to  read  it,  they  found  difficulties  that  lessened  their 
pleasure  somewhat. 

They  enjoyed  reading  "  I  wish  I  could  find  a  little 
fat  fly  ",  but  "  sad  little  sigh  "  and  "  an  odd  little  shrug  " 
were  very  difficult  to  say  and  were  meaningless  until  the 
children  imitated  the  teacher's  "  sad  little  sighs "  and 
"  odd  little  shrugs  ". 

The  pupils  were  then  a^ked  which  little  chicken  they 
would  like  to  be.  The  first  pupil  to  respond  was  chosen. 
He  went  to  the  front  of  the  room,  which  was  then  a 
garden,  and  with  a  much  bigger  sigh  than  was  necessary, 
complained:  "I  wish  I  could  find  a  little  fat  fly". 

The  other  pupils  then  eagerly  studied  the  page,  that 
they  might  learn  what  the  next  little  chicken  said  and 
did.  The  teacher  was  always  ready  to  tell  them  any 
words  they  could  not  discover  for  themselves.  One  pupil 
could  make  a  shrug  but  could  not  remember  the  second 
little  chicken's  words,  so  another  was  found  who  could 
say  what  the  second  little  chicken  said  in  just  the  way  he 
would  say  it  if  he  could  talk.  The  other  little  chickens 
and  the  motlier  hen  were  chosen  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  mother  hen  could  be  seen  busily  scratching  at  one 
end  of  the  garden,  while  her  little  chickens  were  walking 
aimlesslv  about. 


Fintt  Chicken  (after  sighing)  : 

"  T  wish  T  could  find  a  little  fat  fly." 

Second  Chirhen  (with  a  shrug) : 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  a  fat  little  bug." 
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Third  Chicken  (with  a  squeaky  voic(')  : 

"  I  wish  I  could  fee!  some  corn  in  my  beak." 

Fourth  Chicken  (sighing)  : 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  a  fat  worm  on  a  leaf." 

Mother  Hen  (impatiently)  : 

"  Sec  here,  if  you  want  things  to  cat,  just  come  he.e 

and  scratch." 

INDIAN  LULLABT 

Rock-a-bye,  my  little  owlet. 
In  the  mossy,  swaying  nest. 
With  thy  little  woodland  brothers. 
Close  thine  eyes  and  take  thy  rest. 

Hush-a-bye,  my  little  owlet. 
Many  voices  sing  to  thee; 
"  Hush-a-bye,"  the  water  whispers, 
"Hush!"  replies  the  tall  pine  tree. 

— LO^TGFKLLOW 

There  had  lieen  language  lessons  on  the  hahits  of  the 
Indians;  their  way  of  living  had  been  worked  out,  as 
far  as  possible,  on  the  sand-table,  and  pictures  repre- 
senting Indian  life  had  been  shown.  The  pupils  had 
eagerly  constructed  an  Indian  home— « Dark  behind  it 
rose  the  forest"  (twigs  from  the  pine  and  other  ever- 
green trees),  "  Bright  In-fore  it  teat  the  water". 

The  lcsson.s  i„  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  had 
been  connected  with  this  work.  From  their  boxes  of 
coloured  crayons,  the  pupils  had  selected  the  colours  used 
m  making  the  pine  trees,  the  grass,  the  bark  of  the  trees, 
tlie  owl  in  the  tree,  the  wigwams,  etc. 

From  the  many  beautiful  Indian  lullabies  that  would 
mve  becT.  suitable,  the  teacher  selected  the  Mi^n  Lullaly 
l.y  I/.ngfcIlow.     During  the  periods  «,t  apart  for  music 
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the  pupils  had  been  taught  the  desired  melody  with  the 
syllable  "loo". 

Teacher.    "How  does  your  mother  put  baby  to  sleep?" 
Pupili.    "  My  mother  rocks  the  baby  In  her  arms."    "  Mine 

puts  him  on  the  bed  and  he  falls  asleep."    "  We  rock  our  baby 

In  a  cradle,"  etc. 

Teacher.  "The  picture  I  give  you  will  show  you  what 
the  Indian  mother  does  with  her  baby." 

Each  pupil  was  given  a  small  picture  showing  an 
Indian  baby  in  his  cradle  suspended  from  a  tree.  These 
pictures  had  been  cut  from  a  supplement  to  Pnmary 
Education.  ' 


"What  has  the  mother  done?" 

She  has  put  her  baby  In  a  basket  and  hung  It 


Teacher. 
Pupili. 
on  a  tree." 

reocfter.    "  Is  the  baby  In  the  picture  awake  or  asleep'" 
P*pil:    "  He  Is  asleep  ". 

Teacher.  "What  could  the  baby  see  before  he  went  to 
sleep?" 

Here  a  picture— fourteen  by  twenty  inches— was 
shown.  It  was  a  good  representation  of  an  Indian  home 
and  its  surroundings.  The  pupils  had  made  use  of  this 
picture  when  working  at  the  sand-table. 


the 


Pupils.    "He   could   see   the  pine   trees,   the   water, 
wigwams,  the  canoes,  the  Indians,"  etc. 

Teacher.    "What  could  the  baby  hear  while  swinging  In 
his  cradle?" 

Pupil:    "He  could  hear  the  Indians  talking?    He  could 
hear  the  wind  among  the  trees;  the  water;  the  birds  singing 
In  the  woods;  the  cry  of  an  owl;  perhaps  wolves,  bears,"  etc. 
Teacher.    "What  other  babies  lived  In  the  woods?" 
Pupili.    "  Birds,  squirrels,  owls,  wolves,"  etc. 
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motlermLi'l.'"'"  *""*  '"'*  '•""  '"'  «""«"  »n  Indian 
mother  might   hay*  sung  to   her   baby.      This   Is  what  h. 

IX,""  '"""'  "'■'«•■•     '^o  '-•>"  "clt:<.':he  7II' 

Individual  pupils  then  repeated  one  stanza  at  a  time 
with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher. 

to   "lir^il'  '"?,  '""'y  *'"*  '"^'•"'y  *''«y  ''"'J  '«rned 
teach  r  'i'h  *"■"'  *"  "■""  *"  "''^'''  -'h  the 

infl      .  I     ^"''^''  """  *°  emphasize  the  rhythm  and 
w5;n    m    ''""'  "/  *'^  '^™-     ''''  ■-on'.ccupied 
1  r  I?  fh         """"'*'•    "^^  ■""""■^  *'■"«'  heetographed 

had  allf  ''T  '''''  ^"*"  '°  "-^  P"P"^'  ""d  as  they 
^ad  a  ready  partly  memorized  it,  they  soon  learned  to 
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FORM  I:  SEXIOR  ORAPR 

THE  WIND   AND  THE   LEAVES 

(FIrgt  Reader,  page  49) 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  lesson  to  help  the  pupils  to  appreciate 
imaginative  descriptions  of  some  natural  plienomena. 
This  lesson  will  be  best  appreciated  if  taken  some  day 
m  autum.  when  the  leaves  afe  falling.  If  the  pupils 
have  rp"i  .;ly  noticed  the  wind  rushing'  through  the  trees, 
scattering  the  many-coloured  leaves  and  driving  them 
lK.fore  It  along  the  ground,  they  will  be  in  the  best  mood 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  poem. 

What  Is  the  time  of  the  year  that  the  poem  speak,  about? 
The  autumn. 

__    Select  all  the  things  that  tell  you  this.     The  leaves  have 
dresTOS  of  red  and  gold";    "summer  Is  gone";   "the  days 
grow  cold';  the  leaves  come  "fluttering"  down;  the  "flelds" 
are  "  brown  ". 

What  did  the  wind  mean  by  "Cone  o'er  the  meadows 
with  me,  and  play  "?  It  meant  that  they  should  come  down 
from  the  trees  and  be  blown  away  by  the  wind  across  the 
nelds. 

Wha;  does  It  mean  by  "Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and 
colfurs  ""   "'"'  ''"'   '"*   ""*'   *'"™   """^  beautiful 

H„  ^I"""  J'f  ""  "'"'""■  ■"  '"*"•  ^"»'«»  '»  "ummer?    When 
00  they  begin  to  change  colour  very  quickly? 

What  leaves  show  tbe  most  beautiful  colours?  What 
different  colours  have  you  noticed  that  leaves  have? 

whlstL"   ^°*'    ""   "'"^    **"■      ^''*°   "    ''"'*°   ""'*'''    •"■ 
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notf^wr'/""!  *""  ""  "'"••  """  ""^  "  <«"»?     Why 

How  dfd°  r,      r"""""  ""  """"'^o  '•■«'  't  speaks       "^ 

obef/d  .f  'T"  '""^  """  '""y  understood?     They 

Obeyed  at  once  and  came  down  from  the  tree.  ' 

M^they  fell.     (Thl.  couM  be  shown  In  the  class-room  quite 
Why  do  we  not  understand  their  sones'     For  th.  . 

..uTinir,,"""'"'  "•  '""•  -- «"'" 

When  may  It  be  said  that  the  leaves  «re  "fast  asleen"' 
How  were  they  kept  warm  during  their  long  sleen'    Th. 

'""mrdri'^r """"  "^  ""-"'^'  ''ra'^inke? 

What  does  the  first  stanza  speak  of?    The  call  of  the  wind 
The  second?    The  answer  of  the  leaves.  "*'• 

The  third?    The  leaves  asleep 
Tell  the  story  of  the  poem.ln  your  own  words 
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PIPING   DOWN   THE    VALLEYS   WILD 

(Flnt  Reader,  page  62) 

AIU 

To  enable  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the  pretty  pictures 
and  the  music,  and  to  learn  how  their  pretty  songs  were 
written. 

FBEFARATIOK 

In  far-away  tountrles  there  are  many  abeep,  and  they 
require  sbepherds.  Ihese  shepherds,  as  they  can  rest  while 
their  sheep  feed,  sometimes  amuse  themselves  by  cutting 
oat  straws  and  making  them  Jnto  little  flutes.  They  cut 
boles  in  the  straws.  Just  as  you  see  boles  hi  flutes  or  In  tin 
whistles.  They  learn  to  play  very  pretty  tunes.  David, 
king  of  Israel,  was.  In  bis  youth,  a  shepherd  boy,  and  ha 
learned  to  play  beautiful  music  while  he  watched  his  sheep. 
The  Psalms  that  you  find  in  the  Bible  were  composed  by  him. 

PBESENTATION 

Now  let  us  read  about  a  shepherd  who  was  playing  music. 
(The  teacher  reads  the  poem.)  While  he  waa  playing,  what 
did  he  see?    He  saw  a  little  child  sitting  on  a  cloud. 

What  was  the  child  doing?     He  was  laughing. 

Why?     Ha  liked  the  music. 

What  kind  of  music  was  it?    It  was  pleasant,  full  of  Joy. 

Where  was  the  shepherd?    In  a  valley. 

Tell  what  the  valley  was  like.  It  -was  wild.  It  bad  big 
rocks  and  hills  on  each  side,  and  a  cloud  was  over  the  valley 

What  did  the  child  ask  him  to  do?  To  play  "  a  song  about 
a  Lamb  ". 

Why  did  he  do  that?  Because  the  sheep  were  pretty  and 
h*  thought  he  should  like  .to  hear  pretty  music  about  them. 

How  did  the  child  like  it?  He  asked  the  shepherd  to 
play  the  tuna  again,  and  It  was  such  beautiful  music  that 
the  keen  enjoyment  of  It  made  the  tears  come  to  his  eyes. 

What  did  the  child  next  ask?  He  wished  to  have  the 
music  put  into  words,  so  he  asked  the  shepherd  to  "  sing  '■  it. 
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^^  What  did  he  a.k  the  shepherd   to  do?     To  "write 

othe?r.,d^'  :o^'Lr.rr "" '"  '"""^ """  "^  -"«• 
pJriro'ur\:;rvr;:er:jrp7ror:^^^^^^^^^ 

~  many  children   could  have   the  opportunity  or  enjU^ 

Paprr^'and^mr  ""^  ""'™  """  '"'"^    ^«  --^  ""••  "" 
blac^Lk'^He'l^s  •""  "~'  "*■"•  ""''  """''  ■"«'"■  «■«' 

he  "r.del  r^ra^VenT      "'  """"""''  "  '"""'*  ™'«'  "•  -"^ 
an  It'L?*'  """  """"■•     '*''  "'°*  «  •""l"''  """k.  »"ch  a. 

the^^unt :  %;:?' '"°"' "''""'"  •"^'""  "^-o"*""^  to 
.».C7ah^\r-r^— ;^— --^ 

"  at  present,  but  they  would  serve  as  a  beginning. 

REPRODUCTION 

1.  Where  was  the  musician? 

2.  What  kind  of  Instrument  was  he  playlne? 

3.  Where  was  the  child?  "    '    b' 

4.  What  was  the  child's  second  request' 

5.  What  was  his  third  request? 

6.  How  was  the  shepherd  able  to  write? 

7.  Why  did  the  child  wish  him  to  write' 

(The    pupils    may    not    understand    "rural",    "valley" 

tion  as  the  different  cases  demand.) 
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THE  BAnv  SWALLOW 
(Flnt  Reader,  pace  103) 

The  aim  of  this  lesson  is  to  tcaeh,  by  means  of  a  story, 
the  moral  of  trusting  in  (iod  and  trying  to  do  one's  best. 

The  teacher  should  ii,  roduce  the  lesson  by  inquiring 
of  the  pupils  if  they  have  ever  watched  a  young  bird 
learning  to  fly.  Its  timidity  and  the  anxiety  of  the  mother- 
bird  should  be  especially  emphasized.  A  brief  reference 
to  the  swallow  might  also  be  in  place,  though  tliis  is  not 
essential,  as  the  poet  has  selected  it  merely  as  a  type  of 
birds  in  general,  and  almost  any' other  bird  would  answer 
his  purpose  as  well.  The  rapidity  and  grace  of  the 
swallow's  flight,  and  its  habit  of  constructing  its  nest 
of  mud  under  the  eaves  and  in  other  sheltered  places 
about  buildings,  are  the  main  points  to  he  noted. 

What  Is  the  lesson  aboutr  About  a  baby  swallow  learning 
to  fly. 

What  do  the  first  four  stanzas  tell  us?    His  fears. 

And  the  last  three?    The  success  of  his  effort. 

What  do  you  see  In  the  picture?    A  tower  with  a  bell  In  It. 

What  name  Is  given  here  for  tower?  Turret  ("Turret" 
means  a  little  tower.) 

From  Its  sound,  what  do  you  think  "belfry"  means? 
The  place  where  the  bell  Is. 

What,  then.  Is  a  "  belfry  turret "?  A  tower  where  a  bell 
is  hung. 

On  what,  part  of  the  tower  had  the  bird  Its  nest?  The 
front 

What  word  does  the  poet  use  to  express  that?    "  Breast ". 

What  has  been  beating  against  the  tower  for  years?  The 
wind,  sun,  rain,  snow. 

What  one  word  would  stand  for  all  these?    Weather. 

Explain  "  weather-beaten  ". 

In  perching  on  its  nest,  what  does  the  baby  swallow  seem 
ready  to  do?    To  fly. 
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How  many  wl„g,  are  meant  by  "either  wing  "? 

Si:. 'r^'tr'jrrr.:-;  *.-•—■ 
""".'r 'iS' '- """  "•  ™-~  >«~. .'.. 

How  doea  she  know  thl«?    BecauK, "  h.  •■  •,  ^  ., 

him  to  make  the  attempt  encourage 

0".H^r":^----^:He..rea. 
se coL  ""  """^  •""  """^  "■"  •»-  'orm  as  th.sr     The 

longeraf^aW  ""   '""   ""'   •■«""   «^'°*'     He   ,s   no 

PHEPARATION 
What  is  he  able  to  do  well?    To  steer 

How'dt;  r  "rtLJ.%^,":r  h^'Tr "  ""^- 

She  teela  glad.  '   ■*"  ''»''»'»  »•"=«»»? 

To  whom  does  she  give  thanks?    To  Ood 

try  to  do  It.  ^    "5^  *^»y  when  we 

you"""'  •""'  '"  """  '""•  '»""■    '■'"'  -^  almllar  stor. 
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THE  BROOK 

(Pint  Reader,  pige  110) 

PREPARATION 

Tou  etood  on  the  bridge  and  looked  at  the  itream.  What 
did  you  see?  I  saw  >ome  little  flahei.  I  saw  my  Image.  I 
saw  some  bright  stones. 

It  Is  no  wonder  you  looked  at  the  stream  when  It  shows 
you  so  many  things.  What  were  the  fishes  doing?  They 
were  swimming.  They  would  dart  after  some  crumbs  that 
we  dropped  Into  the  water. 

Why  were  the  fishes  there?    That  Is  their  home. 

Yes,  they  like  to  live  In  the  clear  water.  Mary  says  she 
saw  her  Image.  What  have  you  at  home  that  shows  you 
your  Image?    The  mirror. 

Yes,  the  brook  Is  somewhat  like  the  mirror.  Did  you  see 
Images  of  any  other  things?  Yea,  I  saw  knages  of  the  trees, 
and  some  stones,  and  I  saw  the  Images  of  the  ducks  that 
were  swimming. 

Willie  says  that  he  saw  some  pretty  pebbles.  Does  the 
brook  make  any  noise?  Yes,  It  seems  to  sing  when  It  runs 
over  the  pebbles,  but  In  the  deep  places  it  does  not  make  a 
noise. 

PRESENTATION 


Now  I  shall  read  you  a  little  poem  about  a  brook.  (Read 
with  emphasis,  even  with  slight  exaggeration.)  Now,  where 
did  this  brook  begin?    In  "  a  fountain  ". 

What  is  that?    A  spring  of  water. 

Where  was  the  fountain      "In  a  mountain". 

What  Is  that?    A  high  hill. 

Was  It  very  large  where  It  started?  No,  the  lesson  says 
it  was  only  "  Drops  of  water  "  and  it  trickled  "  through  the 
grasses  ". 

What  does  it  mean  by  "Trickling  through  the  grasses"? 
It  means  that  there  was  so  little  of  It  that  the  blades  of  graas 
seemed  almost  to  check  Its  source. 
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IT 


No,  th*  lanon  nri  that 


Did  It  run  rtry  tsit  at  flrat? 
It  "§Urt«d"  "Blow". 

Did  It  run  any  falter  after  that?  Yei,  "Boon  It  darted", 
and  It  was  "Hurrying". 

What  cauied  It  to  dart  and  hurry?  The  (round  wai 
iteeper,  and  It  had  to  run  more  quickly. 

Where  waa  It  running?  Down  "  to  the  sea ",  where  It 
would  be  lost  In  the  other  water. 

Did  It  grow  any  larger  before  It  came  to  the  lea?  Yea, 
It  grew  "  Swift  and  strong  ",  and  it  widened  "  very  fast ". 

What  caused  It  to  widen?  Other  little  brooks  ran  Into  It 
and  made  It  wider. 

Now,  the  brook  Is  said  to  be  like  a  person.  Can  you 
point  out  any  words  that  make  you  think  It  was  Ilka  a 
person?    Yes,  It  hurries  just  as  children  hurry. 

In  the  next  sUnza,  the  lesson  says  it  waa  "  Glad  ".  Why 
was  It  glad?  It  was  glad  that  the  "Children"  came  to  play 
on  Its  banks. 

Yes,  It  felt  Just  as  you  feel  when  your  friends  come  over 
to  your  house  to  play.  Do  you  see  any  other  words  that 
make  you  think  It  Is  like  a  person?  Yes,  It  Is  "  Swift  and 
strong  and  happy".     It  rushes  and  It  sings. 

What  Is  It  Ilka  now?    It  Is  like  a  big.  strong,  happy  boy. 
Why  did  the  children  com-  to  play  on  Its  banks?    They 
came  to  pick  the  flowers. 

What  line  shows  you  tUat?     "B" 
children  picked  the  flowers  and  threw  . 
to  watch  the  current  carry  them  away. 
What  else  were  the  children  doing? 
toy  boats  in  the  water. 

What  words  show  you  that?    "  Mimic  boating." 
What  else  did  the  chlldrer.  enjoy?    They  liked  to  see  the 
"  Fishes  darting  past  "  them.    The  fishes  were  timid. 

The  brook  makes  some  very  pleasant  sounds.  What 
words  show  you  that?  "Rippling",  "Bubbling",  "singing", 
"  ringing  ". 

When  does  the  water  make  these  sounds?  When  It  Is 
running  "  over  pebbles  "  or  down  the  steep  places. 


■ns   floating."     The 
me  on  the  stream 

They  were  sailing 
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Tou  mnit  tutCT  rou  hMr  the  brook  nuke  lu  gratia 
muilo  whm  It  li  runninc  over  the  pebble*.  Whet  doac  the 
weter  look  like  when  It  ripplee?  It  U  dot  emootb:  It  bei 
tiny  wavei  upon  It. 

You  have  heard  the  water  bubble  and  Kurgle,  and  then, 
when  the  etream  growi  large  and  run*  faater,  you  can  hear 
It  "  ainging  "  and  "  ringing  "  In  the  dietance.  The  poet  telle 
Ui  eome  pretty  thinge  about  the  brook.  Tell  me  lome  of 
them.    It  waa  "  Cool  and  clear  and  free  ". 

Why  was  It  "Cool"?  It  had  flowed  among  the  graiwi 
and  had  eome  from  a  aprtng  In  a  mountain. 

Why  wai  It  "clear"?  It  was  tuch  pure  water  that  you 
could  ue  the  atonea  at  the  bottom  of  the  brook. 

Why  doea  the  poet  say  It  w»a  "free"?  There  were  no 
log*  nor  big  atonea  to  atop  ita  courae.     It  ran  freely  on  lu 

Do  you  aee  any  other  word*  that  deecrlbe  iu  appearance* 
It  la  "  Flecked  with  ahade  and  lun  ". 

Now  "Flecked"  la  a  hard  word.  It  mean*  >fiottnt  „r 
Mtriped  Can  you  tell  me  what  that  mean*?  Sometimes  the 
brook  I*  bright  and  ahlnlng  and.  In  some  places.  It  is  shaded 
by  he  trees  or  by  the  clouds.  You  can  see  bright  patches 
on  the-  water. 

Now  you  hare  told  me  many  wonderful  things  about  this 
brook;  where  It  began  and  where  It  ended,  how  It  grew  how 
It  sang,  how  glad  It  was  to  see  the  children,  and  how  the 
children  played  with  it,  and  how  It  looked.  What  does  it 
tell  US  at  flrst?    It  tells  us  where  It  began. 

In  the  next  stanza?    It  runs  a  little  faster. 

In  the  next?    It  waa  glad  to  see  the  children. 

In  the  next?    The  children  were  playing  with  It. 

In  the  next?    It  ran  bubbling  and  singing  Into  the  sea. 

MEMORIZATION 
Now  we  shall  learn  the  words  of  this  pretty  lesaon.  taking 
the  flrst  stanza  to^Jay.  Let  us  take  the  first  three  lines 
Now  all  the  lines.  Let  each  one  be  ready  to  repeat  it  See 
whether  you  can  gay  the  flret  atanza  to-morrow,  and  then 
we  ehall  learn  some  more. 


CHAPTER  V 
FORM  II 

MV  SHADOW 

(Saeond  Reader,  pace  j) 

AIM 

THE  aim  of  the  le««on  in  to  make  the  ,H»m  so  lifelike  that 

word    wTh     ""  P"""'  ""  ""'"«''  "'«  •''"'^'"-  »"•'  «!'« 
words  were  nig  own. 

PBKSENTATIOV 

After  the  poem  ha*  been  rea.l  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  story,  the  teacher  shoul.I  proceed  with  it  in  detail, 
much  m  the  same  spirit  as  he  would  carry  on  a  hrigh 
oonversafon  with  the  pupils  about  something  in  22 
they  were  all  equally  interested. 

•Stanza  I 

••.o";T„r outw-tr™.'?---"  '■  -- '«- »' -^  H. 

^^Wl>.t  1.      ,h,  „„  „  „„..,     .^^^^  ..|^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^g_^. 

to  trwd"'  '"••     "•  "  ^"^  •■"-*  "•  "»■»  ""  "eeU  up 

"beTo™  „?.'  "'  "*'  "-''  '  ''»  ">  "^"^    ««  1-P.  into  bed 

MEMOrilZAlION 

wbrbavrrsu!^:;  ■•rZeT,.r  r'^  r  ""•• 

in  and  out  with  me."  °'"^'"'  ""'  «°«" 
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What  is  the  use  of  your  shadow,  John?  "And  what  can 
be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  I  can  see." 

What  Is  be  lllte,  Mary?  "  He  is  very,  very  lilie  me  from 
the  heels  up  to  the  head." 

When  do  you  see  blm  Jump  ahead  of  you?  "And  I  see 
him  lump  before  me,  when  I  Jump  into  my  bed." 

Note.— Eacli  pupil's  expression  should  reveal  an 
active  imagination  and  hearty  rosiwnse  to  the  spirit  of 
the  selection.  The  whole  should  he  very  lifelike  and  real. 
Some  pupil  should  be  asked  to  recite  or  read  the  whole 
stanza. 

Stanza  U 

What  is  there  funny  about  the  shadow?  "The  funniest 
thing  about  him  Is  the  way  he  likes  to  grow." 

How  is  that?  "He  sometimes  shoots  up"  very  tall  all 
at  once,  and  then  he  dwindles  down  to  nothing. 

How  would  you  expect  him  "to  grow"?  I  would  expect 
him  "  to  grow  "  as  I  do. 

How  is  that?    Oh,  that  is  "  very  slow  ". 

The  author  says  "  like  proper  children  ".  What  does  that 
mean?    That  means  like  real  children. 

What  shows  that  he  sometimes  grows  up  very,  very 
quickly?    The  poet  says  he  "  shoots  up  ". 

What  other  words  tell  the  same  thing?  "Like  an  india- 
rubber  ball." 

How  is  that?  The  ball  goes  up  quickly  with  a  bounce, 
and  the  shadow  seems  to  spring  up  in  the  same  way. 


BEADING    AND    MEMOniZATION 

Let  two  or  three  children  read  the  stanza.  In  the 
first  line,  the  voice  should  show  how  funny  it  all  is;  in 
the  second,  the  demureness  of  tlie  "proper"  child  and 
the  slowness  of  the  growth  should  be  revealed  in  the 
reading;  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines,  there  should  be 
an   imitative   response   to  the   sudden   up-growth  of  the 


MY  SHADOW 


n 


-h-dow  and  to  the  childish  ,urp.«e  at  his  dwindling  into 
St»n?T"K''"°°    *'"''•'    ^    «>»^"=ted    as    shown    in 

s.ntaneo.andtnVe:;;.:-r;T7nr"^ 
Stanza  III 

HOW  do.. ,"  ";.k:?"„:  Tn.f"''zr'' '°  •'"'^"- 

way."  ""  "  ™e    ?       In  every  «ort  of 

Well,  give  one  way.    h.  mimics  me. 

^r.'r^Tiij'i'^': ''"'' "'""'  --""  -"• 

coward".  "*  '*''*''  t""'  becau.e  "he's  . 

stanza  IV 

Te.°iT  ""  """^  "•  ^'  --^  'rom  your  .hadowT 

Tell  u.  about  how  you  did  It     w.ii    •^r^ 
e.rly".  I  got  up  "before  the  .u„"^^   and  tT'"*'  ""^ 
flower  garden.    I  looked  aro.,„H  ,  ^  ''""  °"'  '"  '"e 

.rra':?'.UUVdr  '"  "'"■"'  ""'^     ^^o  '«  »«•.>  "-a 

Give  another  word  In  olaa.  n»  .. 
the  «ime  thing.    He  waT  a  th^,„       "«nt"  that  will  mean 
head  ".  no  wa.  a  thorough  and  shamele..  ".leepy- 

w..'^'oo'n:rfi?;rl.r'bL:L''!  »''''•>«  --'n-r    Th.r. 
J  _^  '  «"  .  becauM  the  .un  waa  not  up. 
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What  will  happen  when  the  aun  does  come  npT  Then  my 
shadow  will  luddenly  abow  himself  again. 

Now,  It  you  would  like  to  have  another  stanza,  telling 
about  what  happened  when  the  sun  came  up,  just  try  your 
beat  to  write  one. 

Here  is  another  that  was  written  once  at  the  end  of 
the  lesson: 

But  when  the  dear  old  sun  came  up  above  the  trees, 
My  (rlaky  little  shadow  came  out  Into  the  breeze: 
I  didn't  see  him  coming,  but,  when  I  turned  around. 
His  head  was  at  the  window,  and  be  lay  along  the  ground. 

ONE,  TWO,  THREE 

(Second  Reader,  page  21) 

AIM 

To  enable  the  pupils  to  understand  the  beauty  and 
pathos  of  the  seleotion. 

To  arouse  in  them  a  sympathy  for  those  who  are  weak. 


PBEPARATION 

How  many  o(  you  like  to  play  games?    Everybody. 

Name  some  of  the  games  you  play.  Ball,  tag,  hide-and- 
seek,  etc. 

With  whom  do  you  like  to  play?  With  boys  and  girls  of 
our  own  age. 

PRESENTATION 

Here  Is  a  story  that  tells  about  two  people  playing  a 
game.     (The  selection  Is  read  aloud  by  the  teacher.) 

What  la  the  story  about?  An  "old  lady"  and  a  little 
boy  playing  "  HIde-and-Oo-Seek  ". 

What  relation  were  they?  The  old  lady  was  the  boy's 
"  Grandma  ". 

Let  ua  look  at  the  story  again,  and  see  It  they  enjoyed 
their  game  as  much  as  you  do  yours.     Is  there  anything  In 


ONE,  TWO,  THREE  „ 

otr.Tu"J^^ZT'  '"    '''''  -'•  •"  ^'"^  t    each 
each  other  so  well  '^    *  together.-and  under.tand.ng 

th.m  :s"Lnrrmp' "" ""  •''"^'"''  """^^  ^«'"'" «' 
an  ^^  z  r's  c\:r.".tr?h  ""-• '  - 

The  little  boy  has  a  oalr  of  .    V  /     ^  ""*  """P"  ""««  "■ 

«*«>t..  1.  .Mr/th''rl^rtreave?a:dT.^'''"'"^^ 
•ummefg  day  or  thev  »»„■,..!'  "*  "  '*  »  ''«™ 
house  near  '[;„  '  ""'  "^  """"^  »■■"•    There  1,  a 

WoumT'."""  ""'  '"''''°*-     "H'<le.and.0o.8eelc." 

they''rr:^t  J^tl^l^anHher-'''  V  '"'■"^  ''°'  >— 
around  and  hide.  "'  ""''  *"'  «"°e-  "e  run 

three  guesses  to  OndTutlhf  ^^.r"  '"""^  '"  "=  ^"'^  "'«' 

Is  there  anything  else  spoken  about  that  was  In  th     k  ^ 
roomr     There  was  a  "little  cupboart"  '  '^■ 

It.  'S.'.lts'.t':"'  °"""'°"  ""  ™'"""^-     "•  """  ""-*•  0' 
Why?    His  mother's  "things  used  to  be"  i„  |t. 
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That  talis  us  that  thej 


Whj  dOM  he  say  "  used  to  be  • 
are  not  there  any  longer. 

Why?    I  think  his  mother  Is  dead. 

Who  takes  care  of  him  now?  His  grandmother  lives  with 
him  and  looks  after  him. 

Why  does  the  boy  say  "  It  can't  be  the  little  cupboard  "? 
They  both  think  too  much  of  It  to  want  to  use  It  In  connec- 
tion with  their  play. 

How  did  the  boy  enjoy  the  game?  Very  much,  because 
It  says  he  laughed  "  with  glee  ". 

How  did  the  Grandma  enjoy  It?  She  was  glad  to  see  the 
boy  happy. 

Do  old  ladles  usually  like  to  play  games?  No,  they  gen- 
erally prefer  to  read  or  sew.    i 

Why  was  she  playing  with  the  boy?  She  lOTed  him  and 
was  sorry  he  was  lame. 

Could  he  do  anything  for  his  Grandma?  He  could  Ulk 
to  her,  and  keep  her  from  being  lonely.  When  he  grows 
older,  he  can  read  to  her. 

Describe  the  picture  you  see  In  the  ninth  stanza.  I  see 
the  old  lady,  with  her  bands  coTerlng  her  face,  while  she 
guesses  where  the  boy  Is  hidden. 

In  th*  last  stanza,  why  does  the  author  use  so  many 
"olds".  In  speaking  of  the  Grandmother?  He  wants  to 
make  us  feel  she  Is  quite  old. 

Why  does  be  say  "dear"  so  often?  He  wants  to  show 
how  very  kind  she  was  to  the  lame  boy. 

Why  does  he  say  the  boy  was  "half-past  three",  Instead 
of  three  and  a  half  years  old?  It  sounds  better  the  way  he 
says  It.    It  suggests  the  clock's  time. 

Give  me  some  other  titles  for  this  poem.  "  The  Chums  ", 
"A  Queer  Game",  "The  Two  P.aymates". 

DANDELIONS 

(Second  Reader,  page  30) 

AIU 

To  lead  the  pupils  to  perceive  and  appreciate  how  the 
poet  uses  personification  and  comparson. 


DANDELIONS 

PRESENTATION 


et 


"trooper  band"?    A  band  of  soMIer.  on 


Old  soldiers  who  have 


The 


^^luit  la  a  real 
horseback. 

And  what  are  real  "veterans 
seen  much  service  In  war 

.«rn.'Ue?:i!;rttreo:' "'"---- 

"on^'-Y^llo:  c^T  *'"  ''"*^*""  *""  ^"'^  "«  "a"-"- 
-^dX-r^herr^— -"-rans. 
^What  phr.«,  suggest,  this?    "Their  trembling  heads  and 
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'trooper  band"  make  their  appearance? 


Had 
Sud- 


Where  did  tbe 
On  the  hllleMe. 

When?    On  a  "showery  night  and  Btlll". 
Why   la  ,uch  a  night  aelected?     Because  It  makes   the 
dandelions  bloom  In  great  numbers. 

To  what  Is  the  coming  of  the  dandelions  compared?  To 
an  army  taking  possession  of  a  hill. 

What  words  tetl  how  they  came?  "  Without  a  sound  of 
warning",  "surprised",  "We  were  not  waked  by  bugle 
notes  ",  "  No  cheer  our  dreams  Invaded  ". 

Explain  "surprised  the  hill".  Marched  upon  It  when 
they  were  least  expected,  and  seized  It. 

Give  the  meaning  of  "bel^   It  In  the  morning" 
undisputed  possession  of  It. 

Tell,  in  your  own  words,  how  the  dandelions  came, 
denly  and  unexpectedly. 

How  did  thU  attack  differ  from  a  real  military  attack? 
There  were  no  notes  of  the  bugle  or  shouts  of  the  soldiers 
to  announce  the  .capture  of  the  hlll. 

Change  "No  cheer  our  dreams  invaded"  into  prose  order, 
and  explain  the  meaning.  No  cheer  Invaded  our  dreams. 
Our  sleep  was  not  disturbed  by  the  victorious  shouts  of 
soldien. 

How  did  the  coats  of  the  soldiers  you  have  seen  differ  In 
colour  from  those  of  the  dandelions? 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  "  at  dawn  "?  The  first  appear- 
ance of  light  In  the  morning. 

"Oreei>  slopes"?    Grassy  hillsides. 

"Paraded"?    Marched  up  and  down. 

About  what  time  has  elapsed  betr/een  the  incident  of  the 
first  stanza  and  that  of  the  second?  I'robably  a  week  or  there- 
abouts. 

What  de<M  Is  referred  to  In  the  first  stanza?  The  seizure 
of  the  hill. 

What  Is  meant  by  "Idly  walking"?  Without  any  definite 
purpose  In  view. 

"  Marked  "?    Noticed. 

About  what  were  the  veterans  p'obably  "talking"?  About 
their  military  exploiU  In  years  gone  by. 
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Trembling"  and  "gray"  auggest  old  age 

Arrange  "their  trembling  heade  and  gray"  In  ordln.r, 
Proae  order.    Their  gray  and  trembling  h«d,  ' 

Why  .hould  the  veteran,  be  filled  with  "pride"'  B» 
cause  of  the  brave  deeds  they  had  done 

Why  did  they  laugh?  Pertap..  because  of  gome  amu.lng 
occurrences  they  had  seen.  luuu.mg 

What  characteristic,  of  the  dandelion,  .uggest  these 
fancies  regarding  the  veteran.?    The  heads  of  th/^deHon' 

ZJ  .i       .     ..    •'  """   '"   '"•  ^'"^  o"   '"elr  slender 
stalk.,  they  Inclhie  their  heads  toward  one  another  In  much 
the  same  way  as  people  do  In  conversation. 
hnZ'^'JH  *"*  """«•"""  ««'<»  t»  be  "noiseless"?    Because 
theTnd':,'l'r~"'"  """  ''  ""•"•^  '"  ■"»'  ""  "-*"«  »' 

"weuXTA?iL°  '"""  ""■  "•  "'"'"'  "■  ""•  '■""»"  »' 

fln-T""  "  ""'"  ""  "'•'"'  •"*'  '""«'"?    The  seed,  of  the 
flower,  were  scattered  far  and  wide. 

What  do  you  like  about  thl.  poem?  (l)  its  charming 
poetic  fancies.    (2)  The  fitness  of  the  comparl«.n.. 

Point  out  clearly  how  the  appearance  of  the  dandeliona 
resembled  a  military  attack,  and  how,  in  the  later  stage 
of  their  life  history,  they  resembled  veteran  soldiers. 

THE  BLIND  MEN  AND  THE  ELEPHANT 

(Second  Reader,  page  66) 

AIM 

The  aim  of  the  lesson  should  be,  not  only  to  lead  the 
pupils  to  enjoy  the  humour  of  the  poem,  but  also  to 
appreciate  the  lesson  it  teaches.  It  affords  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  conversational  powerTin 


u 


UTBBATDRB 


The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  freely,  and 
the  questions  should  often  call  for  quite  lengthy  answers. 

PBEPARATION 
Who  has  seen  an  elephant?  You  have,  HenryT  Well 
ten  u.  something  about  him.  He  was  very  large.  One  of 
our  bartt  door.  i.  twelve  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide,  and 
father  said  the  elephant  would  Just  be  able  to  go  through 
that  door.  If  he  was  In  the  school-room,  his  back  would 
reach  almost  to  the  celling.  His  «irs  were  bigger  than  the 
top  of  my  desk.  HI.  trunk  was  twice  a.  long  as  f"hert 
cane,  and  was  nearly  a.  big  around  at  the  upper  end  as  a 
bag  of  Wheat,  and  the  lower  end  was  as  small  as  my  leg  1. 

I  ride  of  hi.  trunk,  and  were  longer  than  father's  arm.     His 

t^  ks'"H.r^;   "  '"  r  ■"»»<"»"  'o-X^  a,  one  of  hi. 

llk7?„T'  IT  '"  ""  "*"''•    H"  »k'°  »"  «»nethlng 

^l,    ^/'  '""•  """'  ""*"•  """  "«  ^  "o  "air.     HlS 
whole  body  was  a  dirty,  dark  colour. 

That  Is  a  fairly  good  description,  Henry.    You  have  heloed 
us  to  picture  a  very  large  elephant 

PRESENTATION 

As  you  have  read  this  poem  to  yourselve.,  Ipll  me  what 
Ipha^"      "  "  "'"'"  •"  '"'"'  ""«'  ■"^°  -•-'  '0  ^  «^« 

see  Mm  ?.""?"  k"'  ■"'  ~""  ""'^  ""  "'"•'    They  couldn't 

t^m  wh.^  ''V"'.""*  *"'  «"""  "*•  "'"'•  ■"">  that  was  to 
them  what  seeing  is  to  us. 

In  what  way  was  feeling  the  same  to  them  a.  seeing  I, 

J^.^  What  'f  ":"  "'''  "'  "'"■""'«  ""  -•-»■  '""'  that  1. 
lust  what  seeing  Is  to  us. 

Where  did  this  happen?    It  happened  In  Indostan. 

the'm^  z  rdrrr "  "-•  "■■" " ""'  - 

thelT^lToILir  """"  """^  °'™'    ^-"^  '^''  ■"--  "' 
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out"!?.'.,';  TiTr  r  •""  '"•"""•  -^  •'  «-'-« 

to  ■««.';:  "^  r^r  ;/!rr "  "'■  "■•'  ">- — 

In  wh.t  other  w«.dn  »!^  "'"'  "  <">'«"»t'on.  ". 

the  .»w,r.  „tWy  th.L  '      """'  "~°'  "■*■»  "nt" 

...™':;r.'::-v.;rc  """•"-""  "•  --  '-'«"'■  - 

Why  do  you  think  he  did  that'    I  fhint  i, 

what  words  In  the  poem  auiiatt  ii,..  i^      . 
word.  "At  once  began  to  tawT  """  '"  """    ^he 

.  wan'r' He'l!,:^",  ™T, '»  '""'!'.  ""  "■""■»■"  '"  '■"•'0 
him  think  Of  a  w^     '  °""  "  ""*"  '"'••  ""i  "  ■»•'«• 

Account  for   that   Idea      H.  ».T.  ' 

tu.k.  and  formed  hU  oZo."l,:^.:Z::  Z^nTt"" 

«•"  not  J  any  t The'   rLT'  ?"  "  '"  ''^''-  ""'  "  •><• 

touch  the  ear     He  felt  an  n™,  i.  J^ .      ""  '"'"'  happened  to 
the  elephant  was  ■■«"«»  fan  "  """*"''  *'~'  ~  "«  »"• 

<«ur  hi^j^'^p'rutrr  "r :"-  ■'-"•  --  ^ 

over  It.  he  decla^d  1' ^0^^  U"  i;",™.  ro^^^^  '^"  *" 
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Wh«t  concIttiloD  did  th*y  eom*  to  In  the  niT  Th»y 
didn't  com*  to  tny  eoneluilon.  Thoy  ariuod  and  arcuid  for 
a  long  time,  and  each  man  waa  itubborn  and  ituek  to  "  hia 
own  opinion". 

GENERALIZATION 

In  what  mpMti  wera  they  all  alike? 

1.  Bach  one  felt  Just  one  part  of  the  animal  and  took  the 

part  for  the  whole. 

2.  Bach  waa  In  a  hurry  to  five  hla  opinion  and  did  not 

take  time  to  form  a  ^ood  one. 

8.  Each  man  waa  itubbom  and  probably  refuied  to  feel 
where  the  otheri  had  felt 

If  they  could  be  In  your  place,  how  would  they  aee  tbem- 
•elToaT  They  would  Me  how  foolish  they  had  been,  and  each 
would  aee  that  the  othera  were  aa  nearly  right  aa  he  hlmaelf 

waa. 

What  lesson  for  oursalTea  can  we  learn  from  this?  It 
teaehea  us  not  to  be  In  a  hurry  In  glylng  our  opinions. 

What  do  we  learn  from  the  dispute  mentioned  In  the  last 
versa?  We  learn  from  It  that,  when  our  own  opinions  about 
anything  are  firmly  fixed,  It  does  no  good  to  argue  about  the 
matter. 

In  what  way  could  they  have  arrived  at  the  same  con-   • 
elusions?    If  each  had  done  all  that  each  of  the  others  did, 
they  would  have  agreed  about  the  elephant. 

In  what  way  were  these  men  really  blind?  They  could 
not,  or  would  not,  aee  the  viewpoint  of  othera.  There  may 
be  a  mental  blindness,  as  well  aa  a  physical  blindness. 

Here  are  two  lines  that  you  may  memorise,  aa  they  fit  the 
lesaon  very  well: 


Convince  a  man  against  his  will, 
He's  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
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THB  LORD  IS  MY  SHEPHERD 

THE  LORD  IS  MY  SHEPHERD 

(8«eond  Raadcr,  page  20S) 

AIM 

To  \^  the  pupil,  to  .ppreciato  the  beauty  and  power 
fldenee  m  God's  protection  and  support. 

PBESENTATION 

««.?L*r^'\'"'°"'^  *'"'  "'*  *'"'  P"P"«  "boot  the 
great  floclcs  of  sheep  in  Eastern  lands.     They  require  a 

.hepherd  to  lead  then,  to  pastures  where  the  g^ssT  IJ 

and  swee^  and  to  protect  them  from  the  wild  animals. 

This  Psalm  .s  called  the  "Shepherd  Psalm"  because 

It  was  written  by  David,  after  he  became  a  king      He 

-membered  the  time  when  he  was  a  shepherd  I'y  and 

L  .S.  ?.    I    :°"™  ""^  '  '■■°"  •"""  «  •-"  that  came 

had  ™    .  ;'   .*"''  '"'  ^^  *''"^''*  ""  •"'»-"  that  God 
had  cared  for  h.m  all  h,.  life  just  as  he  himself  used  to 

Z    IT  '*""'"•  *"  "*  '"»'  ""^  P»t  his  thoughtslto 
the  words  of  this  Twenty-third  Psalm. 

There  are  two  metaphors  in  this  Psalm.    In  the  first 
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putnrw"  and  ftal  eonfldtnt  tbat  th«  tbapbtrd  Is  M»  ud 
willing  to  protect  thorn  from  dufor. 

In  what  way  do  wo  rowmblo  tho  thoop?  Wo  aro  dopondont 
upon  tho  Lord  for  our  lupply  of  iplrltual  and  maUrlal  noodi, 
and  for  guldaneo  and  protection  alone  the  path  of  •Ttrrdar 
lit*. 

What  dOM  tho  Pulmlit  moan  whan  ho  lan:  "Ho  ro- 
•toroth  my  lour'T  "Boul"  meani,  In  Hobrow,  tho  "llfo," 
or  "ono'i  ««lf".  Tho  Lord  roitoreo  and  brlngi  back  Hli 
peoplo,  whon  wandorlnc  Into  forbidden  plaeei. 

Explain  tho  nozt  line.  Ai  tba  ibepherd  gooa  before  and 
leadi  hli  iheop  by  the  right  pfkthi,  avoiding  all  dangeri,  lo 
tho  Lord  load!  Hli  people  Into  •■  the  paths  of  rlghteouinni". 

What  dooi  "  for  Hli  name'i  lake  "  mean?  He  hai  under- 
taken to  guide  HIi  people  lately  and  will  do  It  for  the  honour 
of  Hli  name. 

In  tho  next  leetlon,  whom  li  the  Pulmlit  addraulngT 
Ho  li  ipoaklng  to  the  Lord. 

What  wordi  ihow  that  he  Ii  itlll  uilng  the  ttgure  of  the 
Ibepherd  and  tho  iheopr  "  Through  the  valley  ";  •'  Thy  rod 
and  thy  jtaff ". 

What  Con  the  lint  line  mean?  Some  pathi  that  are  right 
patbi  for  ui  to  walk  In  itlll  lead  through  perlloui  plaeei;  and 
thli  li  the  way  the  PnlmM  refers  to  thli  fact  In  ibepherd  llfo. 

How  ihonld  we  feelT  The  Lord  aecompanlei  ui,  and  we 
ihould  "  fear  no  evil ".  The  ibeep  follow  tho  ibepherd  with 
abiolute  eonfldence,  and  our  attitude  toward  "  the  Good  Shep- 
herd "  should  be  the  lame. 

What  wordi  ihow  that  danger  ti  lomatlme*  cloier  Death 
lomettmes  comei  lo  clow  tbat  It  almoit  leemi  to  cast  a 
■hadow. 

What  doei  the  "  rod  "  represent?  The  rod  li  tho  sign  of 
authority,  and  repreients  the  defence  and  protection  afforded 
by  the  ibepherd  to  tho  ibeep,  when  In  danger  from  robben 
or  wild  beasts. 

What  does  the  "italf"  repreient?  The  staff  denotei  lup- 
port  and  guidance,  and  li  used  tor  aiding  the  sheep  In  places 
of  need,  even  along  peaceful  ways.  The  expression  "  Thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  "  covers  the  whole  round  of  protecting  core. 
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Hew  the  figure  i.  changed.    In  the  «cond  metaphor 
Ood  .^.pr^nted  ..  .  hct  with  the  P.M.Ut  m  .  ^Z 

with  oil."         ™"""*  »^»-      Thca  hast  fno.Vei  my  h.,d 
To  what  don  thli  refer?    Jn  the  Bait   it  ...  .k 
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CHAPTER  VI 

FORM  HI 

HIDE  AND  SEEK 

(Third  Reader,  page  60) 

AIM 

To   LEAD  the   pupils   to   appreciate  the   exquisite   music 
of  the  language  and  the  pathos  of  the  story. 

PBESENTATION 

What  does  the  poem  describe?  It  describes  a  father's  love 
for  his  son. 

There  are  two  distinct  parts.  What  dots  aach  part 
describe?  The  first  two  stanzas  describe  a  gai^a  of  "Hide 
and  Seek"  between  the  father  and  the  boy,  and  the  last 
two,  the  father's  Intense  longing  for  the  boy  whom  he  has 
lost. 

What  kind  of  day  is  described  In  the  flrst  stanza?  A 
bright  and  calm  June  day. 

What  things  suggest  this?  Sleeping  trees,  still  winds, 
wandering  clouds,  "noonday  silence". 

What  does  the  writer  represent  the  trees  and  the  winds 
to  be?  Persons— the  trees  having  the  ability  to  sleep,  and 
the  winds  to  move  or  keep  still.  This  Is  called  personifica- 
tion. 

What  are  "fleecy  clouds"?  Clouds  that  are  white  and 
downy. 

The  poet  speaks  of  them  as  "  flacks  ".  What  is  the  com- 
parison intended?  The  comparison  of  the  clouds  to  flocks 
of  white  sheep  that,  instead  of  wandering  across  a  meadow, 
are  wandering  across  the  sky. 

What  does  the  word  "  wandered  "  suggest?    That  the  clouds 
are  moving  along  slowly  and  leisurely  without  any  purpose 
In  view.    They  are  doing  this  because  the  "  winds  are  still ". 
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What    causes  "the  noonday  silence"'     Th.  h     .     .    ^ 
-a...  ha,  snenoed  e.en  .JJ^Z  the  Il^.s'!*' Vipl' 

rnrhrarrcrnrc"'^-—  ^ 

hu„r.  rhV"aThe?"''''^    ^'  "••'  ™'~  »'  '"^  ""■«  "o^ 

The''X'°of"'t;e''«L'"''TV""'  "•  "  "■>*'"«  ""-"""o^ 

"Coo^"  each  Hme  t?'         "'    "^    """"^    »»'"    «»»<«"» 
v-o™     each  time  the  one  searching  calls 

-tan!L"anrtr,I:M:o°^"  'T  ''*'*'^"  "■"  »"'  '- 
and  llght.h.ar?edne:,  trsorrow"""""  '""""""'  '"""  '^'""^ 
What  has  happened?    The  boy  Is  dead 

addr:r  rh:^a:h*or:;trtr  z^^rr  "■•  *"-  '■"' 

becBusA  t,t  «,.   I  .      ,'"'  '"'*•     T"e  Hme  has  seemed  long 

»Xt.rerj:r;n::trg;r"'  -*-'• «--- 

h.tn'!.'"'  ^?''  '^*  ""*"  ""^«*"  '"«  "«»  '"at  the  game  Is  still 
He  speaks  of  the  boy  as  having  left  his  father  u  if  to  hide. 
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of  his  father  as  seeking  him  "high  and  low",  of  bis  being 
safely  "  hidden  "  "  in  some  pleasant  place ",  of  the  father  as 
being  unable  to  hear  his  "Coo-ee". 

What  Is  really  meant  by  seeking  him  "high  and  low"? 
The  thought  of  bis  boy  Is  ever  with  him.  He  unconsciously 
looks  for  his  face  wherever  he  goes. 

What  is  the  "  pleasant  place  "?    Paradise. 

How  could  you  describe  the  short  lines,  "  Far  away  ",  etc., 
down  to  the  end  of  the  stanza?  As  the  call  of  a  broken  heart 
to  the  boy. 

Where  is  the  Idea  contained  In  "  Far  away "  expressed 
before?    In  "  Hidden  safe  and  happy  in  some  pleasant  place  ". 

And  where  Is  the  thou^t,  "  Many  a  day ",  repeated? 
"  Long  ago  he  left  me,  long  and  long  ago." 

How  is  the  father  continually  reminded  of  his  boy?  By 
the  "Birds"  and  "Flowers" — everything  that  he  loved  is 
charged  with  memories  of  him. 

What  light  Is  thrown  upon  the  little  fellow's  interests? 
He  loved  the  out-of-doors,  the  things  of  nature. 

What  ray  of  sunshine  breaks  through  the  clouds  of  the 
father's  grief?  The  conviction  that  his  boy  "  is  waiting  "  for 
him  till  he  comes. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  line,  "  Love  may  hide  Itself ", 
etc?  The  little  boy's  love  may  for  the  moment  be  hidden, 
but  it  is  everlasting.  The  father's  love  Is  likewise  everlasting. 
This  is  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  they  will  some 
day  be  united. 

The  reading  of  this  poem  by  the  pupils  will  show 
whether  they  feel  its  joy,  its  sadness,  and  its  hope. 


AN  APPLE   ORCHARD   IN  THE   SPRING 
(Third  Reader,  page  60) 

AIM 

To  lead  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  an 
apple  orchard  in  the  spring  and  the  music  of  *he  language 
used  in  describing  it. 
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are  in  bloom.  The  teacher  should  prepare  the  pupils  for 
.  ,  by  askmg  them  to  observe  the  blosLms,  therco  oS 
«^^ours,  the  sougs  of  the  birds,  and  the '^unds^Mhe 

PBESENTATION 
Read  the  poem  describing  these     wi,..  i.  .,. 
of  the  le«K,n?    The  poet  tefl,  u,  h„J^     I  ""  '°""'  *"•"" 

"  r:7 ""' "-"""  -'e  o-.;irtir.r;..'"'''" 
or  r;;;:  :rr '-  *'- ""' '--  '*">-^  --•^  beaut. 

What.  In  the  last  stanza?    His  memory  of  it 
unf^ain.  .nd  In  the  thlrdMe^'^tJ:  2  ZZ.^'  "" 

;n  t^r- -  rjrrr:.d"vtri^trr:hf' 
>.^^r=rr::^,^^-rtr^- 

-'•^LTr  "'  t""*"""  '"  '"  ""  »««»■"»  "tanza?    Touch 
Pouthjg  .t  the  light".  "Crumpled  petals  bit  wh.^-'   "'""' 

cas^::  ""^:„YnV-?.!'-!i'h '";,'"' '"'"  si«ht-p,„k 

bird  soft  calling"    "       ''"™'  '"""'""'  brawling",  "cuckoo 

Show  the  appropriateness  of  "  hoary  "  "  wealth  n»  n™«.  ^ 
glory ",     "  poutlni "     "  „i„i,  I     '    "*""'  of  promised 

brawling  ",~|e-,,S'°*     <="-^<ies",     "sliver    brooklet. 

and^rcu:kt'"ThTr:b?:fw'"M  "'''"'"''<'  ""  '•">  ""'• 
^  ^       ucKoo.    The  robins,  warblers,  and  goldflnchei 
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Lead  the  pupils  to  examine  the  arrangement  of  the 
rhythm  and  the  refrain,  so  that  they  will  appreciate  the 
music  of  the  verse.  Let  each  pupil  show  his  appreciation 
by  reading  the  stanza  he  likes  best. 

LITTLE  DAFFYDOWNDILLY 
(Third  Reader,  page  228) 

The  teacher  should  require  the  pupils  to  read  the 
lesson  through  and  then  to  reproduce  its  main  incidents 
without  any  regard  to  their  allegorical  significance.  Such 
headings  as  the  following  might  be  suggested  by  the 
pupils,  and  these  would  serve  to  guide  in  this  reproduc- 
tion: 

1.  Daffydowndilly's  dislike  of  the  schoolmaster 
Z.  His  decision  to  run  away  from  school 

3.  His  meeting  with  the  stranger  who  accompanies 

him  on  his  journey 

4.  The  haymakers 
6.  The  carpenters 

6.  The  soldiers 

7.  The  merry-makers 

8.  His  discovery  of  his  companion's  identity 

9.  The  lesson  that  he  learned. 


Having  thus  obtained  the  literal  meaning  of  the  story 
— a  matter  of  little  difficult)' — it  remains  to  get  its  deeper 
significance.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  many  pupils  will 
be  disposed  to  regard  the  story  as  literally  true,  yet  few 
will  be  likely,  upon  a  first  reading,  to  see  the  principle 
that  underlies  it.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this,  the  teacher 
may  proceed  as  follows: 
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upon  the  -rth.     (2,  TheTrnd^*         ^°"''  """  "»">»«« 

another  b„th.rl^he™' Of  h '''''•"     "■     '""'<''«"«« 
travelling  .1,  d.y  .„  .  eMe  """"'""on.     (4)  Their 

What,  then,  may  Mr.  Toll  represent?    Work 
^^^d  What  „ay  hi,  brother,  represent?     Different  Wnd. 

With  this  Idea  In  mind,  we  shall  «„„  .      . 
What  each  adventure  really  mean.      H„.  '^    "  "»''*""«'«« 
tor  Daltydowndllly's  troubles  with  ih       Z  '"  "  """"«» 
Ws  later  unpleasant  experience^    t1     '"""""""t"  and  for 
"took  no  delight  m  labou?7any  kind'"      '  ""'  "'  ""'  '" 

What  flower  did  he  resemble'    Th«  h.i,  ^„ 
name  is  another  form  of  the  name  ^?  VeTJr  '"^  '"^'' 

-.oltirdo-rrrs^belZ'"'"'  "  -"--  H" 
took  no  delight  m'labou"  of"n^kC'  ""■  "*"«""«•  -" 

-rft  'r.  ■::[■  ^"hif' r  rr  r  r  - """'""'""'-  «^ 

work.  (This  might  be  gin  a  .tl  >^  "  ""™''"™''  '»  '^ 
The  school  represents  the  preparation  ,0  'T'*^  "•"■"«• 
whether  It  be  In  the  schLiVi^  '  *""■  """™  vocation, 

e—here.  Th.^  InXlaTwoVk  1';  r"".'"^""'-  " 
extent,  at  least,  unpleasant.)  *°™  "•  '^  '""na 

What  is  meant  by  saying  that  Mr   Toll  "h,*  ,, 
««»*    •    •    .    than  anybody  else  in  th.         ,.         **""  "'"• 
everybody  good:   (l)  i,  Z'  world"?    Work  doe. 

Often  becom*  .0  bill  0  the  iLk"',"'  ".'"'""•  ^"""'"'» 
(2)  It  improves  character  Th'"™'""'"' '""""y"""- 
-ngest  eh.raeter  are'^se  ^l  h^ ^/d' tf  lo^ ha^  ' 
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(3)  It  makM  ths  irorld  happier.  The  meet  mlierable  people 
are  thow  who  have  nothing  to  do. 

'  A  very  worthy  character."  Is  "  character "  uud  In  iti 
uiual  senae  here?    It  uaually  means  what  a  person  really  it. 

(Distinguish  "character"  and  "reputation".) 

Explain  what  Is  meant  by  saying  that  "  he  had  dwelt  upon 
earth  ever  since  Adam  was  driven  from  the  garden  of  Eden  ". 
Ever  since  that  time  man  has  had  to  work.  Ood  said  to 
Adam  (Genesis  111,  19),  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread  ". 

Why  Is  Mr.  Toll  represented  as  being  such  a  disagreeable 
person?  Because,  to  some  pepple,  work  has  many  unpleasant 
features. 

Any  activity  that  has  no  compulsory  elements  In  It  Is  no 
longer  work,  but  play.  What  Is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
paragraph  describing  the  schoolmaster's  method  of  discipline? 
The  work  of  the  school-room,  being  compulsory,  and  there- 
tore  disagreeable  to  Idle  boys,  becomes  exceedingly  painful 
when  long  continued. 

Contrast  DoffydowndlUy's  c.evlous  life  with  his  experience 
at  school.  Brought  up  under  the  indulgence  of  his  mother, 
hte  life  bad  been  very  pleasant.  Now,  Introduced  to  real 
work,  he  finds  life  very  unpleasant. 

What  gives  us  a  suKgestlon  as  to  the  Identity  of  the 
stranger  whom  Daffydowndllly  met  on  the  road?  We  are 
told  that  he  was  "  trudging  "  "  along  the  road  ",  and  that  his 
voles  "seemed  bard  and  severe". 

Why  Is  "trudging"  a  better  word  than  "walking"?  It 
suggests  effort,  and  hence  work. 

How  does  the  form  of  the  question,  "  Whence  do  you  come 
so  early,  and  whither  are  you  going?"  harmonize  with  the 
description  of  the  stranger? 

We  are  told  that  he  had  a  "  grave  and  sedate  appearance  ", 
and  the  somewhat  stilted  form  of  the  question  Is  quite  In 
harmony  wtth  thin  description. 

Why  had  his  voice  "a  sort  of  kindness  In  It"?  Becauie 
moderate  work,  such  as  this  walking  early  in  the  day,  is  not 
altogether  unpleasant 
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How  dOM  Daffydown- 


Eipuin  ■•  Inwnuou,  dl.po.ltlon  • 
dlllsr  show  thla? 

What  made  his  dlscorerv  nf  iw-  t.h 
m  the  hayfleld  so  unexwcTed,    Th.  h  "°°°*  ""  '•'~""" 
rounding.-"  the   aunshC"    i.  th.   m     ^""'"'"  ""'  ""• 
birds,  the  fragrant  C-we'ro  .„  „,  '"''  '    ""    '"'«"'« 

to  aee  how  anyth In.  L  ulZ       "^ "■°'  ""'  "  »"  ""^ 
there.  '  ~  unpleasant  as  work  could   Intrude 

r.Zr\^  Lnglhe'IalCr^'-r  'l',   """"  °'  ""  '-^ 
of  the  men  as  wefl  as  wn^^    l!    1°  <"rectlng  the  activities 

most  .rduouria.:,"r  Of  a„      *     """'■  ""  "  """""■'»«  «•« 

agr:IahVra:"^r;nT:  Zh"^  'r^ " "  ■■"""•  <"- 

cause  the  actlvltle    of  farm  Mr?       '   ""   "'"'"'"""ter?     Be- 
of  the  school-room  '  ""  °"'™  '"«""""  ">"  those 

What  expression  that  takes  th«  fn,™  _. 

;-..».Mn.thisinc.dent^tX"U':;:;!r 
^^"X'l  prerx"a'ut:  ■""""  -"'  "■ '--  "- 

meaning.  The  t^Tn,J.^  T"'  ""'  "  '"  "»  '""»! 
and  aunshlne  ,n  cufL  ,  t^  ""  """"  ■"  »■">  """her 
comesafUr  «  Is  cut    It  w,  ."h     °^ "'    '"  '"'^-  '"'  "  ""' 

Soldier.  And  their  act.v.t!.  *'"'   """'   ""'■"^»  ^'•'^■ 

tie  novelty  has  worn  Iff"""  """  """"'"'■  -""'""^  «"- 

purruu^;%reL™',oo„"ior°  """"^  "•'  •""■-''  ^-^ 

some.  become,  wearisome,  and  hence  toll- 
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ThoM  who  davoU  themulvM  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  find  It  more  tolleome  and  dliacreeable  than  ordinary 
work.  People  frequently  say.  after  a  day  given  up  to  pleasure, 
that  they  are  more  tired  than  If  they  had  worked  hard  all 
day. 

In  which  of  the  lnd:<..<ats  of  the  story  does  It  saeln  least 
likely  that  Mr.  Toll  Tr'.iv.j  be  mat  with?  In  the  Incident  of 
the  merry-makers. 

In  which,  most  Hkely?    The  Incident  of  the  haymakers. 

How  has  Hawthorne  apparently  arranged  Daffydown- 
dllly's  ezperiencesT  He  has  so  arranged  them  that  In  each 
successive  Incident  we  are  mpre  surprised  at  meeting  with 
Mr.  Toll.  Each  one  seems  to  promise  less  probability  of  hie 
presence  than  the  preceding. 

Why  bad  Daffydowndllly  not  recognized  his  companimi 
before?  His  voice  had  been  kind  and  his  manner  agreeable 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  Journey. 

Interpret  this  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  other 
incidents.  The  early  part  of  Daffydowndllly's  Journey  had 
been  pleasant,  owing  to  the  freedom  from  school  and  the 
interesting  experiences  by  the  way.  But,  as  the  day  drew 
on,  he  gradually  grew  tired,  and  then  it  was  that  he  recog- 
nized that  walking  is  work. 

What  lesson  did  he  learn?  That  he  could  not  get  away 
from  work.  It  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  in  the  most  un- 
expected places,  and  one  cannot  escape  from  it  by  changing 
his  occupation. 

What  is  meant  by  Dalfydawndllly's  finding  Mr.  Toil's 
ways  more  agreeable  upon  better  acquaintance?  When  he 
grew  accustomed  to  bis  work,  he  found  that  it  was  not  so 
very  unpleasant  after  all;  "  that  diligence  is  not  a  whit  more 
toilsome  than  sport  or  idleness  ". 

What  is  Mr.  Toil's  "smile  of  approbation"?  The  con- 
sciousness of  work  well  done. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  this  story  is  an  Allegory.  They 
have  probably  read  other  stories  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
may  be  asked  to  frame  a  simple  definition.  An  Allegory 
is  a  story,  not  literally  tme,  oojitaining  incidents  that 
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have  .  deeper  meaning  than  is  apparent  on  the  .urface. 
It.  purpose  „  to  teach  some  moml  truth  or  universal 
pnne.ple.  It  differs  f«.m  the  P.rable  in  being  long" 
and  more  complex. 

When  the  pupils  reproduce  the  story,  it  will  be  well 
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(Third  RMder.  page  285) 

AIU 

deti^  Jri**  ^T^.^  "PP"^'***  *«  importance  of 
details  m  the  construction  of  a  story. 

PBEPAHATION 

The  teacher  will  have  told  the  pupils  a  few  facts  about 
Beethoven  and,  if  possible,  will  have  shown   them  hil 

at  home  and  become  familiar  with  the  story. 

PRESENTATION 

What  la  the  main  point  In  the  story?    The  clrcum.tan«. 

eonl,      I         """••     "  "  •  '"'"'"*'  composition   which 

to  the  »«rylnB  mood  of  the  composer 

Where  was  th.  scene?    In  Bonn  In  Prussia. 

When?    On  a  moonlight  winters  evening 

Who  were  the  two  per«,ns?    Beethoven  and  th.  writer 

at  tr  s^mr ""~ '""""'""  '•^' '"  •"  '-^""^ 

Vhj  had  th«  writer  called  on  the  musician'    He  wi.h^ 
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Had  ht  any  reuon  neapt  the  dMlra  for  BMthOTWi'i  oom- 
pany?  Yn,  BMtbOTra'i  health  wai  not  food,  hie  hearing 
wat  becoming  Impaired,  and  the  writer  OTldently  thought  he 
needed  reet  and  recreation.  Theee  clrcumitanee*  led  to  an 
Important  reault. 

What  happened  next?  In  paaslng  through  a  narrow  street, 
Beethoven  heard  some  one  playing  his  "Sonata  In  F". 

What  were  his  feelings?  Surprise  to  hear  It  in  such  a 
place  and  delight  at  the  excellence  of  the  playing. 

How  did  he  show  his  feelings?  By  exclamations,  ques- 
tions, and  short  sentences. 

What  Is  told  In  the  ne^t  throe  paragraphs?  They  describe 
a  conversation. 

Who  are  speaking?    A  brother  and  sister. 
What  are  they  saying?    The  sister  Is  lamenting  that  she 
cannot  "go  to  the  concert  at  Cologne"  and  her  brother  re- 
minds her" of  their  poverty.    Then  she  wishes  that  "for  once 
In  her  life  "  she  "  could  hear  some  really  good  music  ". 
What  happens  next?    Beethoven  decides  to  enter  the  house. 
How  does  the  writer  Impress  this  fact  on  the  reader?    By 
giving  the  argument  between  himself  and  Beethoven. 

What  were  the  letter's  reasons?  The  player  had  "  feeling, 
genius,  understanding",  and  these  qualities  are  so  rarely 
found  that  Beethoven  could  not  neglect  them. 

Explain  these  terms.  The  player  showed  refined  feeling 
In  her  Interpretation  of  the  music,  genius  in  her  skill  on 
the  piano,  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  composer's 
purposes  in  the  compo.  Ition. 

Was  it  only  for  bis  own  pleasure  that  the  composer 
entered?  No,  he  wished  to  give  pleasure  to  one  who  could 
so  well  appreciate  his  work. 

Describe  the  scene.  A  young  shoemaker  is  seated  at  his 
work.  He  is  pale  from  the  effects  of  confinement  and  toil. 
A  young  girl  with  an  abundance  of  light  hair  is  leaning  on 
an  "  old-fashioned  piano  ". 

What  does  this  piano  show?  That  their  parents  had  very 
probably  been  lovers  of  music,  and  the  piano  may  have  been 
an  heirloom. 
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h..rt'ri.r." """  "•  ■"""""  «"'•'■" «". "-.».  for 

name,  .nd  y«  wl.h«l  to  give  d1.«u,.  7   .,,  """*•'  ■"• 

not  n,..e  h..'';:n.et.r:,;p';::r'-  ■"•"'"'  '-•■  «•  - 

they  "h.v.  no  mu.lo"  •"  ""'""wl"  ,nd 

•IlfflcuU  compoeltioM  by  ear  ""*  "'•"  """• 

the  hou«  .„  order' -to',"!  tlu-^  '°  •■"■  "»"  "■  "«""  <" 
What  doei  this  «how»    Wh«t  .  i),».    . 

K-dtX'rer'T'r'    Beethoven  p,.y.. 
large  audience^?'  He^eaHzed'h        "'*  *"""  •""■•  "•'•" 
appreciated;   and  b"\,I^Jl!l  ^'"'  ^'^''^   •"»   '"k   was 
the  young  glr",  bL7        T"'  """""^  ">'  *"«  'hought  of 
1."..on  ror^:d^^"^f^"•  '"  """^'-  ""  """■  "'    "er 

canrLTirrnrrtrtr"*  r^  -^"^  - 

shutters  and  admitted  ».7  T  .       "*  *"■""■  "P™**  the 

What  effect  had  thl.      "Tt^l'  ■""'"■>'  ■"»'"'"«"  "• 
current  of  h.s  thougSu  Z  t^nr,y"'    "  '='""'^<«'  "" 

-3p.rri^;- -  ^^^^^^    upon  hi,  hreaet... 
Beethovln  Who  h,T  ""*'"'     '"'"'  ''""^  '^'-'-'^«  -k. 
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What  did  the  composer  answer?  "  He  played  the  opening 
bars  of  the  Sonata  in  F."  This  revealed  his  name.  The 
writer  says  that  the  young  people  "  covered  hta  hands  with 
tears  and  kisses  ". 

What  were  their  teelinga?  Their  actions  were  expressions 
of  their  affection  and  admiration. 

What  takes  place  next?  The  brother  and  sister  beseech 
him  to  play  "  once  more  ". 

What  description  Is  given  here?  Beethoven's  appearance 
In  the  moonlight. 

Describe  him.  He  was  very  "  massive "  In  size,  his  head 
was  large  and  his  features  strong,  and  the  light  from  the 
moon  encircled  his  head.  (Produce  a  picture,  It  possible,  of 
Beethoven.) 

Did  he  agree  to  play  again?  Yes,  he  said  he  would  "  Im- 
provise a  Sonata  to  the  iMoonllght ". 

What  does  "  Improvise "  mean?  He  woul  compose  the 
music  as  he  played. 

Had  this  any  relation  to  what  goes  before?  Yes,  the 
writer  has  told  us  how  thoughtful  he  had  been  when  the 
moonlight  first  streamed  Into  the  room.  Now  he  Is  going 
to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings  through  the  tones  of 
the  piano. 

We  said  at  the  beginning  that  a  Sonata  was  a  musical 
composition  consisting  of  various  movements.  What  are  the 
movements?  In  this  case  there  is  first,  "  a  sad  and  Infinitely 
lovely  movement",  then,  "a  wild,  elfin  passage  in  triple 
time",  and  lastly,  "a  breathless,  hurrying,  trembling"  close. 

Let  us  examine  this  description  of  the  "  Moonlight  Sonata  " 
more  closely.  What  did  the  moonlight  suggest  to  Beethoven? 
"  Spirits  "  dancing  in  the  moonlight. 

What  does  the  first  movement  suggest?  The  "  moonlight " 
flowing  "over  the  dark  earth". 

What  does  the  second  movement  suggest?  The  wild  dance 
of  the  "  spirits  on  the  lawn  ". 

What  does  the  last  suggest?  "Plight",  "uncertainty", 
"  ImpulBlve  terror  ". 

What  was  the  effect  upon  the  listeners?  They  were  left 
in  a  state  of  "  wonder  "  and  "  emotion  ". 
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Interlude,  triple  time,  agitato  flnale 

twefn"!'',"™!"'     'r'-'r  "»  P'"*"'  "uslc  Played  be. 
fVT  k!  f  """•     ^'^"'^  "»'«  '»  "me.  or  rhythm    of 

three  beate.  or  of  three  times  three  beats  In  a  bar 

..  f    fK*"  """'"*  °'  *"■"•  "'»«■     "  Oenotes  sprlghtllnes, 

passage  with  a  hurrying  movement 

What  takes  place  next?  Beethoven  rose  quickly,  promised 
to  come  again,  and  hurried  away.  Promised 

Why  did  he  hurry?  He  wished  to  write  out  the  "Scna'a" 
While  It  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind 

What  does  the  last  short  paragraph  state?  It  tells  that 
this  was  the  origin  of  the  "  Moonllghf  Sonata  " 

last  seZce.""  """""  ""'''  '"'■"«  "''^-  '"-"^  .1°  «>>» 
What  has  the  writer  told  us?    He  has  given  us  all  th. 

rrreitrrr--"""  '^  *-*"  B^thrn%:'r 

BECAPITULATION 

Wh!!*""  '•'  "\™^«''  the  story  and   collect  these  details 
What  are  they?    The  time,  place,  the  person,  going  fir  , 

tTr'tt*  '^'""'  """'■  ""  '""""'"""  '"»y<''«.  the  conversa 
tie  Jrl    3'""""  "'  ">"  ^"-"^  people,  the  bllndnel,  of 
me  girl,   her  eagerness  to  hear  "good   mii«in"    ♦•, 
light  admitted,  the  recognition  of  ZtoTT     '       "  '"~°- 

mus^™an'"lf''h:M?''   '"'   "   ""^"'"^  «««'  -""-   the 

tn  n,^  •  ■  P'"=*'  P*™"''  «°<»  aetlon  are  arranged 

to  produce  a  well-told  story.  arranged 
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(Third  Reader,  page  315) 

AIM 

To  aid  in  the  culture  of  a  sensitive  response  to  the 
spirit  and  language  of  the  prayer. 
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PBEPABATION 


The  teacher  should  talk  with  the  pupils  about  a 
journey  through  the  darkness,  over  dangerous  bogs, 
swollen  streams,  and  beside  precipices. 


PRESENTATION 

Read  the  poem.    In  what  form  ia  this  lesson?    A  prayer. 

What  is  the  prayer?  The  traveller  asks  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  notes  on  this  lesson  In  the  Manual  on 
The  Ontario  Beaderi,  pp.  166-7. 

Describe  his  Journey.  "The  night  Is  dark",  he  Is  "far 
from  home  ",  he  trusts  to  the  light  shining  through  the  dark- 
ness to  keep  bis  feet  trqm  stumbling;  he  does  not  trouble 
himself  about  what  lies  far  before  hlni  he  attends  only  to  his 
footsteps  one  by  one.  He  feels  he  can  pass  safely  over  the 
"  moor ",  the  "  fen  ",  the  "  crag ",  and  the  "  torrent ",  by 
trusting  to  the  guidance  of  the  light.  With  the  dawning  of 
the  day  will  come  the  reunion  with  his  loved  ones  from 
whom  he  has  been  separated. 

Explain  the  symbolism  employed  here.  The  poet  spealcs 
of  himself  as  going  through  life  like  a  traveller  on  a  long 
Journey,  wherein  he  is  constantly  met  by  trials  and  tempta- 
tions and  cannot  always  know  what  is  the  right  course  to 
take.  He  acknowledges  that  he  needs  some  stronger  power 
than  bis  own  to  direct  his  life  and  asks  for  the  guidance  ot 
the  Holy  Spirit,  content  to  trust  himself  to  His  leading  in 
any  dangers  and  difflculties  that  may  arise  in  this  life,  and 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  "  with  the  morn  "  he  shall  see 
once  more  those  whom  he  has  "  loved  "  and  "  lost  awhile  ". 

What  is  the  main  thought  of  the  first  stanza?  The 
traveller  prays  for  guidance. 

Of  the  second  stanza?  He  states  that  he  has  not  always 
been  willing  to  ask  tor  guidance,  but  had  relied  on  his  own 
reason. 

Of  the  third  stanza?  He  expresses  his  belief  in  the  power 
and  willingness  of  Qod  to  guide  him  aright. 
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What  Is  the  relLtlon  of  the  second  stanza  to  the  first 
one?  It  contrasts  the  poem's  earlier  attitude  of  mind  toward 
Ood  with  that  of  later  years,  thus  emphasizing  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  In  bis  life. 

Is  the  poet  stronger  In  the  second  case  than  In  the  first? 
No;  m  the  first,  hi.  Ideal  Is  higher  and  his  humility  greater, 
M  he  relies  absolutely  on  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
In  the  second,  relying  only  on  bis  own  reasoning  powers  to 
guide  him,  he  made  many  humiliating  failures. 

.JTVKI "  °"""' "'  *"«  "  '«°  "'  '"e  "  "»S  ".  the  "  torrent ", 
and  "with  the  mom". 

BECAPITCLATION 

Summarize  the  main  thoughts  and  lead  the  pupils  to 
bnng  out  clearly  the  comparison  between  the  traveller 
and  the  poet. 

Give  a  brief  account  of  the  author's  life. 

LEAD,  KINDLY  LIGHT 
(Third  Reader,  page 


To  aid  in  the  culture  of  a  sensitive  response  to  the 
spirit  and  language  of  the  prayer. 

TREATMENT 

The  teacher  should  read  the  poem  aloud,  to  awaken 
respect  for  the  deep  humility,  complete  opcn-mindedness, 
and  growing  faith  of  the  poet. 

What  may  this  poem  be  called?    A  prayer  for  guidance. 

Stanza  I 
What  are  the  poet's  feelings?     He  feels  very  much  de- 
pressed In  spirit,  as  a  traveller  would  who  was  far  from 
home  and  alone  In  the  gathering  darkness 
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Whom,  dms  he  addreu  as  "KIndljr  Light  "T  Why  dOM 
be  use  the  term  "Light"?  He  may  remember  that  our 
Saviour  called  Himself  "the  Light  of  the  world",  and  It  la 
as  his  "  Light "  or  Oulde  that  the  traveller  feels  his  need  of 
Him.  He  may  be  thinking  of  the  Pillar  of  Fire  and  the  Pillar 
of  Cloud. 

What  Image  Is  suggested  by  the  words  "  Lead,  kindly 
Light"?  It  suggests  something  that  has  life  (moves  on  be- 
fore), and  sheds  a  beneficent  light  on  the  travellers'  path. 

What  Is  meant  by  the  "  gloom  "?  It  means  the  condition 
of  his  mind.  He  Is  seeking  Truth  and  feels  that  he  cannot 
rely  on  reason  alone  to  guide  him. 

What  do  the  last  two  lines  show  about  him?  They  show 
that  be  Is  humble  and  Is  content  to  be  guided  through  the 
darkness  "  one  step  "  at  a  time. 

Stanza  II 

What  more  do  we  learn  about  his  life  In  the  second 
stanza?  In  what  language  Is  his  former  "  pride  "  contrasted 
with  bis  present  liumlllty?  What  Is  the  meaning  of  "  garish  "? 
What  part  of  bis  life  Is  called  " the  garL':b  dsr '"!  Why  la  It 
BO  called? 

Note. — "Garish"  means  dazzling,  and  by  "garish 
.day  "  is  meant  the  earlier  care-free  years  when  life  seemed 
all  brightness  and  the  author  felt  perfectly  certain  of  his 
ability  to  take  care  of  himself. 

What  at  times  disturbed  bis  life,  even  In  those  "past 
years"?  What  made  him  hide  these  fears?  What  Is  meant 
by  saying  "  Pride  ruled  my  will "?  What  now  Is  bis  prayer 
concerning  these  years?  Why  does  he  want  them  put  out 
of  remembrance? 

What  Is  the  relation  of  the  second  stanza  to  the  first  one? 
It  contrasts  the  author's  earlier  attitude  of  mind  toward 
Ood  with  what  It  Is  In  later  years,  thus  emphasizing  the 
great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  his  life. 
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Note  -The  higher  his  ideal,  the  smaller  he  sees  him- 
^f;  a»d  the  lower  his  ideal,  the  larger  he  sees  hinTs  Tf 
0  .e„e  also  ho.  the  pra,or  to  be  led  "on"  reveaHie 

vZ\iZfrr\T"-     '""  ""P-«^««'-e  man  would 
pray  simply  for  safety  and  protection. 

•Stanza  III 

WhlT"!!'  IT"  ""*'  ""■  "'""  ""»  '™»  *".  "pMi  year."' 

What  confidence  does  this  lesson  give  him  for  "e  future^ 

What  Phase,  of  experience,  of  life  are  suggested  by  ■■  moor"' 

fen   .  "crag",  and  "torrent"?  moor, 

Note—To  answer  this,  there  should  be  an  effo-t  to 
'mage  a  moor,  a  fen,  a  erag,  or  a  torrent  clearly     Then 

m.iy  almost  impassable  fen;  the  sharp,  out-jutting  era! 

and  the^sh.ng,  „„bridged  torrent  whic-h  must  be  forde,- 

t^  easy  to  relate  these  to  the  experiences  in  life  which 
they  typify,  or  represent. 

in  wh:t  woV rest  .rt^atT  .n ',"  ""'"'-  ""  '"" 

be  needed?    What  doL  h.  ."'"  ""'  "  '""^  "  "  "" 

"the  nleht"    wh  .    ?!         "*"'  "^  """  "'«""?    Beyond 

'ae  nigat  ,  what  vision  doe.  he  Me»    xin,n..  .      „  L 
angel  faces"?  >«"  ne  see.     Whose  are  "those 
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to  ba  grantad  him  during  future  yMn  li  itrtngthratd  by 
the  leMoni  learned  In  tormer  yean. 

The  teacher  should  again  read  the  poem  alond.  This 
will  impress  upon  the  pupils,  not  only  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  the  poem,  but  also  furnish  an  ideal  to  stimulate 
them  in  their  preparation  for  the  reading  lesson  which 
is  to  follow. 


CHAPTER  VII 

FOHM  IV 

WDAH-S   8UPPUCATI0N   TO   JOSEPH 

(Ponrth  Reader,  page  61) 

INTnODUCTION 

to  Egypt  to   hnyLTVL:  ""*r,  "'  •"■'  '•^''"''-' 
points:  "°**  especially  the  following 

o^^Jp^/tie^i^X';'.^"-^^"-'^" 

Joseph;  the  detention  of  siml'.  t^'"  J^^^^^^    with 
Benjamin  be  brought  down  '        ''"''  •^'""""^  *at 

for  hi,  safe  return.  ^  '        ""^ "  "^coming  surety 

tHis'tiiXirB^i^Li^^ni^^^^^^^^  *°  ^«^*' 

their  homeward  jourev .' th.  ^  '"*  by  Joseph; 

in  Benjamin's  sj^.^  llTZZet'''  "''''  ^"^ 

GENERAL  ANALYSIS 
7  1  98 
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Into  bow  mtnjr  paitt  li  th*  selection  natuiilly  divided? 
Into  three  parti,  eorresnondlnc  to  the  paragraphs  as  given 
In  the  Reader. 

What  Is  the  principal  Idea  In  each  part? 

1.  Joseph's  decision  to  keep  the  offender  as  a  bondman. 

(Paragraph  1) 

2.  Judah's  luprllcatton  to  Joseph  that  Benjamin  be  per- 

mitted  to   return   for   his  father's  sake.      (Para- 
graph II) 

3.  Joseph's  revelation  of  his  Identltjr,  and  the  provision 

he   makes   for   the   maintenance   of   his   kindred. 
(Paragraph  III) 


I! 


DETAILED  AKALY8I8 

Paragraph  I 

Why  did  Joseph's  brethren  fall  "before  him  on  the 
ground  "?  Prostration  is  the  Eastern  mode  of  signifying  pro- 
found respect,  complete  submission. 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  "  divine  "?  In  this  sense,  to  look 
Into  the  future:  to  see  what  Is  hidden  'rom  ordinary  people. 

Does  Joseph  claim  explicitly  to  have  this  ability?  No,  he 
merely  suggests  it,  probably  to  Impress  them  with  the  Idea 
of  his  power. 

What  does  Judah  mean  by  "  the  Iniquity  of  thy  servants  "? 
Doubtless  he  has  In  mind  the  wrong  that  they  committed 
years  before,  In  selling  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelltes  and  deceiving 
their  father.  Verses  21  and  22  of  the  42nd  chapter  of  Genesis 
go  to  show  that  the  consciousness  of  this  aln  was  ever  before 
them. 

What  was  Judah's  attitude  toward  the  accusation  brought 
against  them?  He  frankly  confesses  the  guilt  of  all— not  if 
Benjamin  only. 

Why  do  you  think  he  adopts  this  attitude,  when  he  must 
have  been  sure  that  all  were  gulltlees?  He  perhaps  be- 
lieves that  they  are  victims  of  a  conspiracy,  the  object  of 
which  Is  to  place  them  In  the  power  of  this  Egyptian  governor. 


JUDAH-8  SUPPLICATION  TO  JOSEPH  95 

It  may  be  remembered  th."  1(  w..  ,  h  .  ""'^  '"  ""'  •"«"">• 

to  ..e  If  Judah  I,  the  ."me  Wn%     ,     ""  ""'  ""*  "•  ">^'n« 
"lUng    into    Egypt    toorp,.e^  °'  "»"  I'  ""  ^'''"'  ">* 

Benjamin  In  thleextremUyir^^Hn^H';   "'"    "'""'=«' 
"  the  latter  1,  JoseDh'^  nh..     'acrldced  Joseph  him.elf. 

•ucceec'7  l.  Prove,  ha  Vudah^;'°V"*'  ""  «""""'"" 
war.  t,at  have  e.ap.ed  have  pr^'eS  •"""  °""'  ""'  ""> 
in  hi.  character.  Produced  a  remarkable  change 


Paragraph  II 


-^L:?^''-Verr!:\rr^f?  r-"  ~- 

to  Benjamin,  the  .on  In  whom  .n  ,h  "'/«<""'  attachment 
Oe.ire,  „,  hi.  old  „ge  are  cenfred        '  """"^''"-  "'"'"'  «»" 

the  eff::t  That' Bt;am"''.''di:r„r  ""'"•'"  <""<""""'  t^PO" 
Evidently  the  brot'he™  are  ™'an,.:'"  '"^^  •"""•  ""  """er- 
•ny  unneceeeary  grief  and  pa^  "  ''  ""'"  "■*"  '"her 

-0  ."r  rror:  'yi:  rrd  r^"  -""^  ----dr 

<"  anybody,  but,  partlcularlt  f  -  '"""'  '°  ""  '"*'"'« 
governor,  though  hf.denftf;, ',»'■«  ,'"'""«   <>'  ^^^.^s 

Which   are   the   most   „    h  h  """"'own. 

Winning  with,  "And  we  aid  unt  '""""^''  '^''o  two  be- 
an  Old  man",  and  ^Now  ther!,"^  """■  ^«  ""«  a  f..her. 
-an.  my  father,  and^Ie  .rr^   ^ „;..--   '»   ^^ 

appeal  to  Josep"?  Thf^ferrnt  T^h'"  """'''  '■"'  '"-^'-t 
his  attachment  to  ^ulm  nlu  ^u'^ ,'''''"''  ""'  »««■«« 
end;  the  blow  that  wnfrat,!  ^  *'  '"  •'°'*P'''«  "ntlmely 

j-.'ah-.  willing  J.  rr.r'h'irir""''' ''°"" '--'-' 


H  LITERATURB 

Wh»t  ItKht  dom  the  ipMch  throw  upon  Judah'n  charaetorT 
It  ihowi  ■  capiclly  for  lnt*nu  fMllnR,  a  dcop  devotion  to  hli 
father,  and  a  aplrlt  of  ■elf-McrlDce.  It  might  indicate  also 
a  ihrewd  knowledge  of  human  nature,  for  he  apparently 
knowa  how  to  preient  the  case  In  the  most  effective  manner. 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  "thou  art  even  aa  Pharaoh"? 
Thou  art  aa  mighty  aa  the  king  of  Egypt. 

Explain  '■  thy  .ervant  bechme  .urety  for  the  lad  unto  my 
father".  Judah  had  given  Jacob  a  guarantee  that  Benjamin 
■hould  return  safely. 

Select  any  figurative  expression  and  give  lU  meaning 
"  Thy  servanu  shall  bring  down  the  gray  haira  of  thy  servant 
our  father  with  sorrow  to  the  grave."  The  blow  which 
soparntlon  from  Benjamin^  would  Involve  will  cause  the  aged 
father  to  die  of  a  broke,    heart. 

Wiiat  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  supplication? 
The  language  Is  simple  and  direct,  the  feeling  Is  of  the  loftiest 
character,  and  the  whole  speech  Is  highly  eloquent.  If  the 
test  of  true  eloquence  Is  the  intensity  of  the  appeal  It  makes 
to  worthy  emotions,  this  passage  may  well  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  In  all  literature. 


Paragraph  II r 


•  Did  Joseph  purposely  select  this  as  the  most  fitting  moment 
to  reveal  himself?  No.  Ho  revealed  himself  because  he 
could  not  help  It  and  because  Judah's  appeal  had  so  worked 
upon  his  feelings.  The  first  sentence  of  the  paragraph  In- 
dicates this. 

Why  did  he  send  every  man  away  except  his  brothers? 
He  did  not  wish  others  to  see  his  own  lack  of  self-control  or 
his  brothers'  shame  and  embarrassment.  Moreo.er,  It  was 
a  solemn  situation,  too  sacred  for  vulgar  eyes  to  g.\ze  upon. 

We  are  told  that  he  "wept  aloud",  that  "he  fell  upon 
his  brother  Benjamin's  neck,  and  wept ",  that  "  he  kissed  all 
his  brethren",  etc.  Is  he  unduly  demonstrative?  Eastern 
people  are  much  more  emotional  and  demonstrative  than 
Western  people. 


JVOWB  SirppuOATION  TO  J08KP,,  „ 

Why  did   he   have   to  ren..t    hi. 
Jo«Ph?     The   flr..   announrm  „''•"'"•""  """   •"  "" 
•wmed  incredlhle  lo  them      Mo,  ""  """'"«   '"«'   " 

th.lr  .m«em.„,  w..  ,„„„7'  '"  '"'-  -eter  and,  „„  „„ubt. 
'n  their  own  ton.u.  ^^  ^""'■"  ■"■»  '"Or",  then 

.hourho?;u::":-.r.,;rt"',,r'  """■"•  •"•'  "- 
tr  h:^%~ '-  -  -  -- rd':.':^hr^;: 

""'  >■•  "oubtl eT    ha    Cbro  hi "    ""'""""'  "  """"• 

rented  their  action  and  doe.  .„t  »  .  "*  """^  •«"  '•" 
blame  them.elve,,  m.  a..u«n°  '"  '"*"'  '»  «'""""'•  'o 
•  noble  generoalty  Induce"  ,0"™  "  ."'  "''"'"  """""•«»  "^ 
What  «,em,  to  be  r..nM  T  "'""'  "^  •""•""''  W  •!. 
'or  hi.  father     HUrewa.^''  ,''""'"'""■«  -""'ve?    HI.      , ., 

We  can  under  t.ndh  .."""'  '"  ""^  ""''  ""•• 
«"«  Benjamin    but  w^y'h^^":.'""^""'  ""  ""  '«"'" 
f"n?    Partly  ,or  hi.  'a'hlr^.ake  T^  "''°  "'"'  *"""«- 
in    tho..   patriarchal    dayr  th. ,,.""•    "  ""  "'"ral, 

he  point,  out  that  flve"H" '""  "''*»  «»"  "erd.;  and 
;-  -  tha.  .ey  n-urt^Lr^r  ifthr  i^atlt 

u  hrar.;;~-r  TTZ'ir-  "■  ^-- 

brother,  that  the   wrong  done  ht^  '  "^  "'""  »" 

through  the  goodnes,  of  (^d  a^ner™.  '""'™  ""  "'"'• 
them  that  it  ha,  not  beerl  ..^  !""  ™"""  '»  '"ow 
and  to  .„d„.  ,..  fatherlrcome  down  "l^  ^J^  '^  «""-• 
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"After  that  his  brethren  talked  with  him."  About  what 
would  they  probably  talk?  No  doubt  Joaeph  would  aak  many 
things  about  what  had  occurred  In  Canaan  since  he  left,  and 
would  give  bis  brothers  an  account  of  his  own  experiences  In 
Egypt. 

Does  It  not  seem  strange  that  Joseph,  during  all  these 
years,  should  never  have  taken  measures  to  find  out  how  his 
kindred  fared,  or  to  assuro  them  that  he  was  still  alive?  He 
was  probably  ever  looking  forward  to  such  a  situation  as  this, 
confident  that  the  droams  of  his  boyhood  would  still  be 
realized.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  belief  In  the  ultimate  tulfll- 
ment  of  his  dreams  that  had  kept  him  silent  during  these 
years. 

What  qualities  of  chaijicter  does  Joseph  show  .In  Ms 
speech?  A  spirit  of  noble  generosity  and  forgiveness,  flllal 
devotion,  and  a  desire  to  And  good  In  the  midst  of  seeming 
evil. 

Point  out  passages  that  Indicate  these  Qualities.  What 
admirable  characteristics  does  the  whole  selection  exhibit? 
Simplicity,  directness,  and  eloquence  of  language,  noble 
emotion,  loftiness  of  character,  and  high  Ideals. 

As  a  final  synthesis  of  the  lesson,  let  the  pupils  tell 
the  story  in  their  own  words,  preserving,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  same  order  of  ideas  as  is  followed  in  the  extract. 
This  will  reveal  to  the  teacher  whether  they  have  grasped 
the  ideas  in  their  proper  relationship. 


MERCY 
(Fourth  Reader,  page  89) 

THE  SETTINO  OP  THE  SELECTION 

This  selection  is  taken  from  Shakespeare's  play  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  i.  In  this  play,  Shylock,  "a  Jew 
of  Venice,  had  loaned  Antonio  three  thousand  ducats,  re- 
payable on  a  certain  date  without  interest,  but  if  not  so 
paid,  Antonio  was  to  forfeit  a  pound  of  flesh  from  such 


HERCT  H 

part  of  his  body  as  pleased  the  Jew.  Antonio,  not  being 
able  to  pay  the  money  as  agreed,  Shylook  sued  for  the  ful- 
filmen  of  the  bond,  and  in  court  refused  to  accept  even 
three  t.mes  the  amount  borrowed,  insisting  on  a  pound 
of  the  merchanfs  flesh.  According  to  the  law,  there 
appeared  to  be  no  help  for  Antonio,  but  the  judge,  Portia, 
asked  Shylock  to  show  mercy.  To  this  he  answer;d,  «  On 
what  compulsion  must  I?  Tell  me  that."  This  selection 
IS  part  of  Portia's  reply  to  Shylock's  question.  The 
teacher  should  relate  to  the  pupils  the  outline  given  above. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  THOnOHT 

1.  The  qualities  of  mercy: 

(1)  It  Is  not  forced. 

(2)  It  la  gentle. 

(3)  It  carries  a  twofold  blessing. 

(4)  It   l8  the  most   powerful   attribute   In   men   of 

might, 
(fi)  It  la  divine  In  Its  nature. 
2.  Where  mercy  la  found: 

(1)  It  18  found  "enthroned  In  the  hearts  of  kings". 

(2)  It  Is  found  as  a  Divine  attribute. 
8.  The  results  of  showing  mercy: 

(1)  It  adda  atrength  to  atrength. 

(2)  It  makes  man  Ood-Uke. 

and'^wH!'™'  ^1°T'  '°  ''*™""'  *"*  •""'"""«  <"  the  thought, 
and  write  on  the  board  the  toplca.  as  given  by  the  pupil.. 

THE   DIFFICULTIES 
Quality  of  mercy.     The  nature  of  mercy  is  not  stmlned 

««ri'»Xt.'"""" """ ''" ""''  ■■^p™  -'•"irpiTon 

must  I?  .  Portia  answers  that  compulsion  has  nothing  to  do 
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MlghUest  In  the  mightiest.  ThU  Is  capable  of  a  double 
Interpretation— (1)  the  quality  of  mercy  in  a  man  of  great 
power  must  be  strong  In  proportion  as  his  power  Is  great. 
(2)  Mercy  is  at  its  greatest  when  exhibited  by  the  greatest 
Portia  would  wish  to  convey  the  first  meaning,  as  that  would 
have  the  more  weight  with  Shyloek. 

Becomes  the  thronM  monarch.  The  posseaeira  of  this 
quality  makes  a  man  more  truly  kingly  than  the  mere  wearing 
of  a  crown. 

Sceptre.    The  symbol  of  the  monarch's  authority. 
Temporal  power.    Power  which  belongs  to  this  world  only. 
Mercy— is  enthronM  In  the  hearts  of  kings.    The  "  hearts 
of  kings  "  are  for  mercy  what  the  throne  Itself  Is  for  a  king— 
the  most  exalted  position  he  ican  occupy, 

Mercy  seasons  Justice.  Mercy  tempers  Justice,  rendering 
It  less  severe  and  making  it  more  acceptable  and  pleasing. 

Develop  the  meaning  through  illustration,  when  possible. 
For  example,  to  teach  the  meaning  of  "  seasons  "  In  "  mercy 
seasons  Justice  ",  lead  the  pupils  to  use  the  word  seasons  in 
such  sentences  as:  We  season  our  food  with  spices.  Lead, 
from  the  meaning  in  common  or  familiar  use,  to  Its  use  in 
the  lesson.  Avoid  mere  dictionary  meanings  of  words.  Teach 
the  use  of  the  word  where  it  is  found,  never  one  of  its 
meanings  apart  from  its  use. 

THE  ARGUMENT 

There  Is  no  compulsion  in  mercy.  Its  course  is  always 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower.  It  Is  a  blessing  to  both  giver 
and  receiver.  The  greater  the  mercy  shown,  the  greater  will 
be  the  giver.  To  show  mercy  does  more  to  make  a  monarch 
kingly  than  does  his  crown.  The  one  stands  for  the  exercise 
of  authority  and  power  commanding  obedience  and  awe;  the 
other  comes  from  the  heart  and  reveals  the  character.  It  is 
more  than  klnglv,  it  is  God-like;  for  in  exercising  it,  man's 
power  becomes  more  like  God's  than  in  any  other  way. 

Develop  the  above  argument  by  questioning.  Sum  up  the 
result  by  requiring  the  whole  argument  to  be  given  by  a  pupil 
orally  in  his  own  language.  Finally,  require  the  pupils  to 
write,  as  forcibly  as  they  can,  the  whole  of  Portia's  argument 
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the  argument  ,hou.d  Z'^.enVZ.T  ""  ""'""'"  " 

«ary  to  «lvation.  and  remember  rt«  ""'"''  "  "«~'- 

mercy,  that  fact  lt.elf  r~   u,  ^[0".^  ,1"  """'  "" 
mercy.  °  "'  ■"  *»  si"**  the  deeds  of 

fonJw:..  ■"""""  """"""'^  ">"■  P"t  Of  the  argument  U  a. 

Then,,  ,     t.ce  he  thy  p,ea.  con^rr;/'" 
8h„,  M  '"""■"  °'  ^"''""-  °°°«  of  us 

Th'drrm^eT""""''''^  ••"'---' 

bum'aTuyVr'mel"  °Th''  "T  '"  ""'  *"""'"  -^-  «' 

petition  LmercynthrLord-'p'"  ""  """°"  '"  ""> 
its  force  to  the  Jew  ^""""  ^°""  '"'^«  '<"*oned 

MORNING  ON  THE  LIEVHB 

(Fourth  Reader,  page  228) 

ASSIGNMENT 

gorge  in  the  height  of  land  on  Ihi  ™"  V''™"f  «  deep 
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8.  The  teacher  should  ask  a  few  questions  which  can 
be  answered  easily  from  the  pupil's  own  reading  of  the 
poem,  for  example: 

From  what  position  does  the  author  first  view  the 
scene?  What  things  in  the  scene  appeal  to  each  of  the 
pupils  as  the  most  beautiful?  Describe  the  incident  men- 
tioned in  the  last  stanza.  State  in  a  single  sentence  the 
subject-matter  of  the  whole  poem. 

TBEATMENT 

The  pupils'  answers  to  the  questions  given  when  the 
lesson  was  assigned  should  Be  dealt  with  first 

Stanza  I 

WbBA  first  attracts  the  author's  attention  as  he  looks  up- 
ward? What  makes  us  feel  how  high  up  the  banks  the  mist 
extends?  What  part  of  the  mist  appears  most  beautiful? 
Why?  To  what  Is  It  compared?  How  does  this  comparison 
affect  our  impression  of  (1)  the  colour  of  the  mist;  (2)  the 
height  of  the  mist?  Does  the  comparison  make  the  meaning 
clearer?    Is  the  comparison  apt?    Is  it  beautiful? 

Note. — When  a  blacksmith  cools  the  red-hot  iron  in 
a  tub  of  water,  vapour  rises  to  the  roof  of  his  shop.  The 
blaze  from  his  forge  shining  on  this  mist  produces  the 
colours  mentioned.  The  amethyst  is  a  precious  stone, 
clear  and  translucent,  with  a  colour  inclining  to  purple. 
The  presence  of  coal  dust  or  smoke  in  the  vanour  would 
help  to  produce  the  colour  of  amethyst.  The  same  effect 
would  result,  if  some  smoke  or  dust  were  mingled  with 
the  mist  where  the  sun's  rays  reach  it  at  the  top  of  the 
gorge. 

"  Screams  bis  matins  to  the  day."  W7  at  is  meant?  What 
Idea  does  the  author  wish  to  convey  by  this  mention  of  the 
bird?    Out  of  hearing  "of  the  clang  of  his  hammer"  gives 
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a  strong  Impression  of  the  jtreat  hel>hf  ^t  .1, 

what  "  cri.nt  ••  uron  oeignt  o(  the  gorge.     Of 

•■skts'„r:,.t";  '^  """•"  "■  """"^  ^'''" "— t  h^ 

if  i^rtT''"''  .""^'"^  "^  ""■'  ^*""^'''  «  P"t  "t  a  time, 

Ich  in  ""•  "  *"*  ""y'  "'  ""  "*  °-«.  should  aid 

much  m  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  tl>e  pupils  the 
wonderful  l,eauty  of  the  scene  described,  and  Zt  the 
mam  purpose  of  the  lesson.  *^^ 

Stanza  II 

mov?;e„rwhi:  sCXfr  "•;/•'"•  '^""^  «>• 

f^r-r":?^tt-r^iS^^H- 
w/s  itrhrto°'a^r°'-  -"^^^^^^^^^^^^^  "- 

"silence"  pervades  all  nat„r.  7i,  """'   '"»'   *"« 

the  paddle  Wades  eemtolS  luZ.""'  "'  """  '"" 
BP.rit  o,  snence  reigning aJfaS'  IZTTXT^^''" 
reaches"?    The  reaoh  i«  »i,„    .    » T^        "">»'  are  the  " river 

bends.    How  are Tet     M        ^         ■"  ""*  ''™'  "«'''««■'  t'" 
road.    Try  to  see  thll?  /  ""*  *"*''  "''«  »  binding 

crowing  ™a,r  as ;:»::  1^1  T'"'  "^"-  "■"'"«''"* 

to_  recede  tnto  the  dis^       he  ^     "  TL  t  "  r"" 
a  "  misty  line  nf  iioi.>  •■  j    •  i       "urtace  01  the  river  forms 

"  tt.  b™    U™  j '"  f""  "  "•"■  '■"  "»  »"— 
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"  An  a  cloud ",  "  like  a  dream ".  Do  tbeae  make  the 
meaning  clearer?  Explain.  Are  these  comparisona  apt? 
Show  the  fltneai  of  "  silvery  ",  •'  crystal  deep  ",  "  asleep  ". 

Stanza  III 

As  the  author  goes  farther  and  farther  down  the  f-tream, 
the  river  runs  more  slowly.  How  Is  this  shown?  What  shows 
that  the  little  creek  runs  very  slowly  Into  the  river?  How 
does  the  author  say  the  creek  Is  winding?  Why  would  not 
the  same  word  "curling"  do  to  show  that  the  river  was 
winding  through  the  gorge?  What  are  we  told  about  the 
mouth  of  the  cretk?  See  those  sunken  wrecks  down  In  the 
water.  What  are  they  like?  iWhat  shows  you  that  they  are 
very  large  tree  trunks?  What  starts  the  ducks?  See  them 
as  they  rise  out  of  the  water.  Make  a  drawing  to  show  their 
position.  The  drawing  should  show  them  flying  In  the  shape 
of  a  horizontal  letter  V,  as  wild  ducks  fly.  What  words  show 
you  that  they  keep  this  position  unbroken?  Hear  them  as 
they  fly  off  at  their  utmost  speed.  Why  such  haste?  What 
makes  the  "swivelling  whistle"?  This  is  the  noise  they 
make  as  they  fly.  Imagine  a  whistle  to  be  set  whirling  around 
as  it  whistles.  The  change  in  the  sound  due  to  the  whirling 
motion  of  the  whistle  might  be  called  a  swivelling  whistle. 
See  them  go,  led  through  the  shadow.  Hear  them,  as  they 
disappear  behind  a  rock>  point  ahead.  What  is  meant  by 
their  "  whirr  "?  What  has  made  us  forget  all  about  the  beauty 
of  the  silent  morning?  What  effect  did  this  silence  probably 
have  on  the  poet's  Judgment  of  the  noise  made  by  the  ducks? 
Now  what  Is  described  In  the  third  stanza? 

Consider  the  fltness  of  the  words  "lazy",  "sucks", 
"  bleeds  ",  "  sneak  ",  "  swept ",  "  splashy  ". 


SYNTHESIS  OF  THE  WHOLE  BY  CORHELATINO 
THE  LESSON  WITH  ART 

1.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  scene  In  the  flrst  stanza,  showing 
the  rocky,  high,  forest-covered  banks,  with  mist  rising  along 
the  slopes,  and  the  man  in  a  canoe  on  a  small  stream  below. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  AHTHOR 

point,  in  hi,  ,„e.    See  .ketch  olZmTlt  ZL^\Till 
Manual  on  The  Ontario  Reader).  "" 

DICKENS  IN  THE  CAJJP 

(Fourth  Reader,  page  287) 

INTRODUCTION 

By  way  of  introduotion,  it  mifjht  be  well  to  tell  the 

stones  of  the  mining  camp,,  and  his  admiration  of 
D  ckens.  (See  Manual  on  T.e  Ontario  Readers,  p  316  ) 
These  fact,  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  poem  and 
w,ll  be  useful  i„  aiding  the  pupils  to  interpret  itTrLr^y 
Th,s  poem  was  written  shortly  after  the  death  of  DicEl' 
It  might  well  follow  the  study  of  David  CopperfieM^lZ 
Journey  Alone  and  The  Indignation  of  NillL  N^. 

PBEPARATION 

When  the  poem  has  been  read,  the  teacher  should   be- 
fore beginning  the  analysis,  ask  a  few  gene«l  quel^ 
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What  bu  Dlekini  to  do  with  tb*  itory  ralatcd  In  th« 
poem?  He  wu  tb*  author  of  tb«  book  r«ad  In  the  camp,  Old 
Cmioiitv  Shop,  of  which  "Nell"  la  the  heroine.  (A  brief 
outline  of  the  atory,  with  ipeclal  reference  to  the  teellnga  It 
arouses  In  the  reader,  might  be  given  here.) 

What  kind  of  camp  Is  referred  to  In  the  poem?  A  mining 
camp.    The  last  line  of  the  second  stanza  suge<MtB  this. 

Where  Is  the  scene  laid?  Apparently  In  California,  among 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  This  Is  Indicated  In  the  first 
stanza. 

What  Is  the  leading  Idea  of  the  poem?  The  effect  which 
the  reading  of  a  story  by  Dickens  produced  In  a  Western 
mining  camp. 

What  are  the  main  sub-tiples? 

1.  The  scene  of  the  Incident.    Stanzaa  I-III. 

2.  The  reading  of  the  story.    Stanzaa  IV-VII. 

S.  A  lament  for  the  death  of  Dickens.    Stanzaa  VIII-X. 
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Stanza  I 

How  doea  the  description  of  the  scene,  as  given  In  stanza  I, 
differ  from  that  given  In  stanza  II?  Stanza  I  gives  the  back- 
ground and  the  remote  surroundings,  while  stanza  II  places 
us  In  the  mldet  of  the  camp. 

What  features  give  the  story  a  romantic  setting?  The 
stately  "pines",  the  singing  "river",  the  "slowly  drifting 
moon  ",  the  snow-capped  mountains. 

From  the  description  In  the  first  stanza,  give  as  clear  a 
picture  of  the  location  of  the  camp  as  possible.  It  wa^ 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  caflon  In  the  Sierras,  towering  pines 
rising  round  bbout,  the  river  flowing  noisily  beneath,  and 
the  mountains  uplifting  their  snow-covered  peaks  in  the 
distance. 

Explain  the  comparison  suggested  In  the  last  two  lines. 
The  mountain  summits,  with  their  everlasting  snows,  re- 
semble In  the  distance  the  minarets,  or  lofty  tapering  towers, 
attached  to  Mohammedan  mosQues, 
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Which   li   preferable,   "mlnarete   of  »».■• 
c.T.r«.  p..k...r    Th.  former.  ^L,eT.rmo«      """i 

Stanza  II 

c.u::?'f::e:'':„:rm':  r.rrn "  -r  •  ■"""<"•"" « 

.PP..rfr..ha„dhe.,rhV.hu.X^";'^'"?  T'""'  " 
gathered  round  It.  Paying  a  grim  jest  upon  thou 

are  blight  lXCf.ciid'..r''/'r'"''  "'  »"'•  »»'•"• 
contempt  for  law  and  olVfl?'"''  ""  ""•  """"  "'  "ther., 
to  human  life  """■  "'"'  '"'"'  ~"le»--"  with  regard 

Stanza  III 

boor'Tre'To'rd.'ur::!'"'  '!"'  ""^  *"""'  "'«-  "P'-  «"« 
•t  .;one  Of  ZtJ^JZ  ^e^r  ^  ^ 

beer?rrnTm",f--- -  r  r  "-  -«  -r.  ha. 

the'lrr/r.:  lor  tr/e  merV""  '^""•""*  '"f'-t  that 
great  a,  to  draw    h^.r.  «        .  "''  ""'  '""'-'"tlon  1.  .o 

'-  their  caXrX:.n^reJTetr:r  '^^ 
Stanza  IV 

beoaTiUr "'ISIlitUri^^^^^^^^^^^        -'-  -- 
forgot  to  put  on  freeh  fuel.  ""  """''•  ""•  ■""""' 

Why  Is  Dickens  called  the  "Master"'     i  ™.  .      . 
narration,  a  lt^\\rpatl.rdiroV  ""'='*'  °'  ^'« 
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StanzM  V  and  VI 

Ii  th«ra  «n7tbln«  In  Ot—  itaniu  whUh  mfght  throw 
lliht  upon  tho  tdontlty  ot  tho  FMderT  Ho  U  probobly  tho 
poot  hlmMlt.  HU  funllltrlty  with  tho  foncloo  of  tho  roodor 
Mom  to  ndJcoto  thU.  Booldoo,  tho  reader  ii  kept  very  much 
tn  tho  bocKround— wo  are  told  only  that  ho  waa  young-  • 
and  thli  eoomi  to  bo  In  keepln«  with  the  modoaty  of  tho  poot, 
ai  ihown  olaowhore  In  tho  poom.  At  any  rate,  wo  muat 
admit  that  the  reader  was  a  poot,  for  ho  Indulgoa  In  fancloa 
of  a  highly  poetical  nature. 

What  are  thoae  fancleiT  Such  la  tho  abaorblng  Intoreat 
of  the  atory  that  even  the  pines  and  cedore  eeem  to  iUnd 
iUont  to  niton,  and  tho  flr  t^  gather  cloior  in  order  that 
nothing  may  escape  their  hearing. 

What  la  the  poetic  element  In  thou  fancloa?  Ascribing 
to  Inanimate  objects  tho  power  of  human  Intoroat  and 
aympathy. 

What  effect  does  the  poot  secure  by  picturing  tho  trees  aa 
listeners?  It  enhances  our  Idea  of  the  aboorblng  Interest  of 
tho  story.  .  ,  ^. , 

Mention  any  other  Illustrations  of  a  poata  use  of  this 
device  ot  attributing  human  sympathloa  to  Inanimate  objects. 
Many  might  bo  given,  for  example: 
Byron's  Waterloo: 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves. 

Dewy  with  Nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
arlevlng,  If  aught  Inanimate  e'er  grieves. 
Over  the  nnroturnlng  brave. 
Longfellow's    Evanaeline,    describing    tho    song    of    the 
mocUng-blrd: 

Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious  music. 
That  the  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  waves  soomed  silent 
to  listen. 
Mrs.  Hemans'  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathert: 
Amidst  the  storm  they  sang,  and  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea. 
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Whtt  npcrlanM  of  "  Nell "  li  alluded  to  In  tb«  iMt  two 
llnM  of  iti._. .  vr  Sb*  and  h«r  crandtathar  bad  bMn  loat  on 
tbtir  Journar  (rom  London. 

Whr  doai  tlia  poat  lay  that  tha  whole  camp  "loat  their 
way  "  with  "  Nail "  on  Enf  llih  maadowiT  Tba  narratlra  waa 
•0  vivid  that  tha  mlnara,  In  apliit,  acsompanled  bar  iv  bar 
wanderinga. 

Stanza  VII 

What  li  meant  br  "Their  earea  dropped  from  them"? 
They  forgot  themeelvei,  their  earea  and  prlvatlona,  and 
reallied  the  hopaa  and  fean,  the  joyi  and  aorrowi  of  "  LIttIa 
Nell ". 

How  waa  thla  reiult  brought  aboutr  It  waa  due  to  tha 
fascination  of  the  story. 

To  what  does  the  poet  compare  this?  To  soma  "apall 
divine",  some  supernatural  Influence,  which •eausea  tbair  own 
troubles  to  disappear  for  the  time  being. 

Olve,  then,  the  meaning  of  "o'ertaken  as  by  aome  spell 
divine".  They  are  brought,  as  It  were,  under  the  Influence 
of  some  magician,  who,  by  the  exercise  of  his  power,  trans- 
ports them  from  their  own  world  to  that  In  which  "Nell" 
lives  and  moves. 

Show  the  twauty  of  the  comparlaon  In  the  laat  two  lines 
of  this  stanza.  As  the  needlea  of  the  pine,  through  tha  action 
of  the  wind,  fall  silently  and  almost  unpercelved,  so  tha 
cares  of  the  miners  were  forgotten  in  tha  all-eompalllng  in- 
terest of  the  atory. 

Compare  Longfellow: 

Tha  cares  that  Infest  the  day 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 

Why  Is  this  comparison  more  appropriate  than,  for  ax- 
ample,  like  the  leaves  from  the  trees  In  autumn,  or,  like  anow- 
flakes  from  the  clouds  In  winter?  Because  It  Is  drawn  from 
the  objects  at  hand,  not  from  more  remote  things— an  example 
of  local  colour. 

Explain  "gusty  pine".  A  pine  exposed  to  the  mountain 
blasts. 

8  I- 
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'  In  tin  iMODd  liMf   Diekma— 


WhoUirtl«m4tol»7"h«" 
not  tht  rwider  of  th«  itonr.  ^  .^  . 

What  11  m«ant  by  "wroufht  that  ipall"?  Produoad  that 
•laglo  Influane*.  „ 

State  tha  quaatlon  In  full.   la  "  ha  who  wTou«ht  that  apall 

lost,  tooT  .,,     _^  ^   ,^_ 

What  tala  hai  tha  "towarlnf  plna"  to  tallT  That  tha 
mining  camp  haa  dliappaarad. 

Ani  what  tha  "  itataly  KantHh  aplra"?  That  Dlckana  haa 
(ona     (Dlckana'  hom*  waa  at  Oadahlll,  In  Kant.) 

What  U  tha  one  tala  that  both  hava  to  tall?  A  tala  of 
dliappaaranca  and  daath.    i  .,    „.. 

Ii  tha  quaatlon  aikcd  In  the  aacond  Una  anaweredT  Not 
directly,  though  the  anawer  la  Implied. 

BUU  the  aubatantlal  meaning  of  the  atania.  Tha 
■•  towering  pine"  of  the  Blerraa  telle  of  the  dtaappearance  of 
the  mining  camp:  the  "autely  eplre"  of  Kent  telle  of  the 
death  of  Dlckana;  both  bear  wltneaa  to  the  potent  Influence 
of  Dlekena. 

Stanza  IX 

What  la  the  "fragrant  itory"  of  the  We.tern  mining 
eampT  The  tribute  that  the  Incident  related  In  the  poem 
pay«  to  the  magical  power  of  Dlckene  aa  a  atory  writer. 

Why  la  It  tailed  a  "fragrant  atory"?  The  author  poetic- 
ally concelvea  of  It  aa  being  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
flr,  the  pine,  and  the  cedar— a  aort  of  "Incenee"  to  the 
memory  of  the  "  Master  ". 

What  la  incense?  The  odtura  of  apices  and  gums  burned 
In  religious  rites. 

What  poetic  Idea  does  the  author  expresf  In  the  last  two 
lines?  The  hopvlnes  of  Kent  are  represented  as  uniting  wkh 
tha  pine,  flr,  and  cedar  In  sending  forth  the.r  fragrance  as 

Incense.  •    ,   »  .i. 

What  Is  the  meaning,  then,  of  the  whole  stanza?  Let  the 
fragrance  of  the  pine,  the  cedar,  and  the  flr,  mingled  with 
the  odours  of  the  Kentlrh  hopylnee,  be  aa  Incenae  to  the 
memory  of  the  "  Master  '. 
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Stanzt  .\ 

DoM  th«  pMt  niMn  that  the  grara  of  DIekani  la  Utarallr 
adornad  with  oak,  holly,  and  lanral  wrcathaf  No;  ha  la 
apaaklng  flfuratlvalr. 

What  do  thoM  typify?  Tha  tributai  of  admiration,  n- 
varanca.  and  lovo  that  ara  paid  to  tha  mamory  of  Olckani  In 
hit  own  country. 

Of  what  la  each  amblamatlcT  Tha  oak  la  amblematlc  of 
England,  tha  Ufa  of  whoaa  paopla  ha  lo  »lyldly  daplcted:  the 
holly  auggaata  bla  charming  Chrlatmas  atorles:  he  laural 
algninaa  bla  maatery  of  tha  art  of  writing. 

Wb'^t  don  the  poet  mean  b/  "Thia  apray  of  W«tem 
pine"?  ThIa  poem  was  written  In  the  Weatern  World,  aa  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  novelist. 

What  peraonal  characterlatic  does  the  poet  ahow  In  tha 
third  line?  A  sense  of  humility,  which  leada  blm  to  auggast 
that  thiB  poem  la  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the  tributea 
paid  to  the  name  and  fame  of  the  great  artist. 

Stripped  of  Its  Hgurathe  algnlflcance,  wb.t  Is  the  meanlnp 
of  the  whole  stanza?    To  the  many  tokens  of  love  and  admlr- 
tlon  that  are  offered  to  the  memory  of  DIcken  ,  ma>    I  be 
permitted  to  add  this  poem— a  Western  tribute  to  the  world- 
wide Influence  of  the  'amoua  author. 

BECOVSTnrCTIOlf 

Tell  the  story  of  the  poem  In  your  own  wordn. 

In  a  caflon  of  the  Sierras,  a  group  of  rough  miners  were 
gathered  about  a  camp-flre.  Around  therj  stood  the  stately 
pines,  above  which  the  moon  waa  slowly  rlalng;  below,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cafion,  a  river  sang,  aa  It  threaded  Ita  way 
among  the  boulders:  and,  far  In  the  distance,  the  mountains 
reared  tl  dlr  snow-covered  aummlts  to  the  evening  sky.  The 
flickering  camp-flre  played  strange  tricks  upon  those  gathered 
round  It,  for  It  gave  to  the  care-worn  faces  and  beat  forms  of 
the  miners  the  appearance  of  freshness  and  health. 

One  of  the  miners,  a  mere  youth,  opened  his  pack,  drew 
therefrom  a  copy  of  Dickens'  Old  Curiottty  S»op,  and  began 
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to  read  aloud.  At  once,  all  other  occupations  were  suipended, 
and  everybody  drew  near  to  listen  to  the  story.  The  whole 
camp  yielded  Itself  to  the  fascination  of  the  tale,  and  In  Its 
absorbing  interest  they  forgot  themselves  and  their  sur- 
roundings, tlielr  ills,  their  hardships,  and  their  cares.  One 
might  almost  fancy  that  the  very  pines  and  cedars  became 
silent,  and  that  the  flr  trees  drew  closer  to  hear  the  story  of 
"  Little  Nell ". 

Dickens,  the  "  Master ",  has  gone,  but,  among  the  many 
tributes  that  are  paid  to  his  power  as  a  writer,  let  this  little 
tale  of  the  Western  camp  be  added,  to  illustrate  the  universal 
nature  of  his  Influence.  ^ 

DOST  THOU  LOOK  BACK  ON  WHAT  HATH  BEEN 

(Fourth  Reader,  page  289) 

PREPARATION 

This  lesson  should  be  preceded  by  a  suitable  prepara- 
tory lesson  on  the  life  of  some  man,  for  example,  Peel, 
Disraeli,  or  Lincoln,  who,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  rose  to 
eminence  in  the  nation  and  lived  "To  mould  a  mighty 
state's  decrees". 

INTRODUCTION 

Tennyson  and  Arthur  Hallam,  as  young  men  at 
college,  were  great  friends.  The  bond  of  affection  between 
them  was  probably  as  strong  as  it  was  possible  for  friend- 
ship between  two  men  to  be.  When  Hallam  died  in  1833, 
at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  Tennyson  said  of  him :  "  He 
was  as  near  perfection  as  a  mortal  man  could  be  ".  From 
time  to  time  during  the  next  seventeen  years,  Tennyson 
wrote  short  poems  on  themes  which  occurred  to  him  in 
connection  with  his  thoughts  of  Hallam.  These  he  finally 
collected  and  published  in  one  volume,  called  In  Memoriam. 
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The  purpose  of  this  lesson  should  he  in  harmony  with 
the  purpose  of  In  Memoriam.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a 
study  of  life  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils.  The 
lesson  should  aid  in  securing  the  development  of  character 
and  an  appreciation  of  worthy  ambition  and  enduring 
friendship. 

ASSIGNMENT 

The  lesson  should  be  assigned  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  the  pupils'  natural  desire  to  learn  something 
through  their  own  efforts.  A  few  questions  should  be 
given  to  be  answered  from  their  own  study,  for  example : 

1.  Wha*   iloes   the  first   line  show  regarding  Tennyson's 

Pii-jcnt  thought  of  Hallam? 

2.  What  stanzas  describe  the  progress  of  the  man  who  re- 

minds him  of  Hallam? 

3.  What  Is  described  In  the  remaining  stanzas? 

4.  What  lines  suggest  something  about  this  man's  feelings 

toward  the  scenes  and  friends  of  his  youth? 

5.  In   what   respect,   according   to   the    last   stanza,   does 

Tennyson  show  that  one  of  these  old-time  friends  ia 
like  himself? 

CLASS  WORK 

What  does  Tennyson  describe  in  the  first  four  stanzas? 

Stanza  I 


"divinely  gifted"?     Because 


Why  does  he  call  the  man 
he  has  had  great  natural  gifts. 

When  should  we  call  a  man  of  only  ordinary  ability 
"divinely  gifted  "?  What  have  you  read  that  illustrates  this? 
(If  the  pupils  cannot  answer  this  question,  the  teacher  should 
tell  briefly  the  parable  of  the  talents.) 
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What  Is  meant  by  "Whose  life  In  low  estate  began"? 
Why  are  the  details  about  his  early  life  mentioned?  State 
briefly  the  thought  contained  in  this  stanza. 

Stanza  II 

What  was  the  effect  of  bis  humble  birth  on  his  progress 
In  early  life?  In  what  ways  did  It  act  as  a  bar:  (1)  upon 
bis  own  mind;  (2)  upon  the  good-wl'!  of  others  toward  him- 
self? Which  of  these  two  do  the  following  lines  from  CEnone 
Indicate  that  the  poet  would  say  must  be  overcome  first? 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead>  life  to  sovereign  power. 

State  In  your  own  words,  the  full  meaning  of  "  breaks  his 
birth's  invidious  bar  ".  Note. — "  Invidious  "  means  likely  to 
incur,  or  bring  on  envy,  lU-wlU,  or  hatred. 

What  idea  is  suggested  in  the  second  line  as  to  the  oppor- 
tunities which  come  to  such  a  man?  Imagine  him  grasping 
these  fleeting  chances.  What  were  his  probable  feelings 
toward  those  things  which  eluded  his  grasp?  (Be  careful  in 
answering  this.  Remember  that  the  man  has  gained  the 
mastery  of  bimself.) 

What  Is  meant  by  "blows  of  circumstance"?  What  were 
some  of  these  diffleultles? 

What  does  the  action-word  "breasts"  suggest:  (1)  about 
the  character  of  these  difficulties,  (2)  about  the  character 
of  the  man?  Explain  "  grapples  with  his  evil  star  ".  What 
is  the  allusion?  Tell,  in  the  poet's  own  words,  what  this 
"  evil  star  "  was.  Imagine  this  man  grappling  with  it.  What 
term  do  boys  often  use  for  a  similar  action?  Which  is  going 
to  win  this  wrestling  match?  Give  reasons,  from  what  the 
man  has  already  done,  for  thinking  that  he  will  win.  What 
does  this  action  show  about  bis  belief  In  luck? 

What  do  the  action-words  In  this  stanza  suggest  about 
the  man's  character?  What  sounds  in  each  of  the  words  help 
to  emphasize  this  grim  determination? 

State  briefly  the  relation  of  the  thought  of  this  stanza  to 
that  of  the  flrst. 
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Stanza  III 

What  effect  did  the  man's  early  Btrugglea  have  on  his 
mental  power  and  character?  What  does  Tennyson  call  this 
Increased  energy  and  strength  of  character?  He  calls  It 
"  force  ".    Now,  explain  "  makes  by  force  his  merit  known  ". 

What  poEltlon  In  the  gift  of  the  nation  do  the  next  three 
lines  show  that  he  gained  at  last?  What  words  Indicate  the 
emblem  of  ti^e  Premier's  power? 

"  Clutch  uie  golden  keys."  What  does  this  action  suggest 
as  to  his  character?  What  word  Is  generally  used  to  denote 
such  determination  to  gain  power  and  Influence?  What 
makes  such  ambition  lawful?  What  use  does  Tennyson  show 
this  man  made  of  his  ambition?  What  Is  meant  by  "mould 
a  mighty  state's  decrees"?  As  Premier,  to  whom  would  It 
be  his  duty  to  give  advice? 

The  people  know  that  the  sovereign  must  act  on  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  of  whom  the  Premier  Is  the  most  In- 
fluential; but  they  believe  that  the  Judgment  of  the  sovereign 
often  modifies  and  Improves  this  advice.  To  the  nation,  this 
Influence  of  the  sovereign  Is  a  silent  force,  but,  like  the  Mliut 
farces  In  nature,  they  believe  It  to  be  powerful. 

In  what  words  does  Tennyson  express  this  mutual  Influence 
of  the  King  and  the  Premier?  What  features  of  this  Influence 
are  expressed  respectively  by  the  words  "shape"  and 
"whisper"?  What  action-words  In  this  stanza  suggest  the 
relation  (1)  of  effort,  (2)  of  time,  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
work? 

State  In  a  single  sentence  the  thought  of  this  stanza. 


Stanza  IV 

What  Is  the  final  test  of  the  value  of  a  law?  Its  effects 
on  the  people.  In  what  words  does  Tennyson  show  the  effect 
on  the  people  of  the  laws  made  through  this  man's  Influence? 

Explain  how  this  man  became  "  The  pillar  of  a  people's 
hope ".  What  words  show  the  far-reaching  extent  of  his  In- 
fluence? Which  shows  the  more  force  In  the  man,  his  In- 
fluence with  the  King  or  his  later  Influence  In  the  whole 
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natlbn?  In  what  words  does  Tennyson  show  which  he  thinks 
the  greater?  To  which  do  "  high  "  and  "  higher  "  respectively 
refer?  What  does  "  Fortune's  crowning  slope  "  suggest  about 
(1)  the  honour  which  the  man  has  now  gained,  (2)  the  nature 
of  the  road  he  has  travelled? 

Stanza  V 

Picture  the  man  as  L9  looks  back  after  having  reached 
the  height  of  his  ambition.  Describe  bis  mood.  At  what 
times  does  he  indulge  in  these  dreamy  memories?  What 
does  he  seem  to  see  in  these  quiet  hours?  What  hill  and 
stream  does  the  poet  mean?  What  feeling  does  each  awaken? 
Why  is  the  "  sweetness "  called  "  secret "?  Why  is  the 
"deamess"  called  "'distant"? 
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Stanza  VI 

What  part  of  bis  life  is  meant  by  "his  narrower  fate"? 
With  what  is  he  comparing  that  early  life,  when  he  calls  it 
"his  narrower  fate"?  Using  similar  language,  what  might 
his  present  position  of  great  influence  be  called? 

Some  think  that  the  first  line  of  this  stanza  refers  to  the 
Itmttations  or  restrictions  of  his  early  life,  while  others  say 
the  poet  was  thinking  simply  of  the  stream,  as  the  limit  or 
boundary  of  the  things  that  influenced  ^'S'  childhood.  Which 
view  is  to  be  preferred?  Which  meaning  agrees  with  the  use 
of  the  word  "  its "  in  the  next  line?  Would  this  man  now 
look  back  on  those  difficulties  of  his  early  life  as  limltaUons 
and  hindrances,  or  as  things  which  helped  to  make  him  what 
he  is? 

Now  explain  "  The  limit  of  his  narrower  fate  ".  Compare 
the  direction  in  which  he  looks  in  his  day  dreams  now,  with 
the  direction  in  which  he  looked  in  those  of  his  boyhood. 
What  is  meant  by  "vocal  springs"? 

In  what  way  were  the  games  of  his  youth  prophetic  of  his 
fttture  work  as  a  man?  What  do  people  mean  by  saying, 
"The  boy  is  father  of  the  man"? 
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Deacrlbs  the  present  occupation  of  the  friend  of  his  boy- 
hood. What  Information  about  his  friend  does  the  word 
"  native  "  give  us?    What  phrases  show  how  he  does  his  work? 

Compare  the  farmer's  query  In  the  last  line  with  that  In 
the  first  line  of  the  poem. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  DETAILS 

Under  the  foUowlnf  heads,  point  out  the  resemblance  of 
Hallam  to  the  statesman  and  of  Tennyson  to  the  farmer: 

1.  Early  friendship 

2.  Their  ssparatlon 

3.  Progress  since  parting 

4.  Memories  of  each  other. 

It  is  hoped  that  no  teacher  will  use  these  questions  as 
a  substitute  for  his  own  questioning.  If  they  are  accepted 
as  suggestive  in  regard  to  both  interpretation  and  method, 
they  may  be  of  real  sen-ice,  otherwise  they  will  be  almost 
valueless. 

WATERLOO 

(Fourth  Reader,  page  311) 

AIM 

To  lead  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the  music  ajd  imagery 
of  the  poem. 

:  flEPAHATION 

Where  Is  Waterloo  situated?  In  Belgium.  What  two 
armies  were  engaged  In  this  battle?  The  French  and  the 
English;  with  the  latter  were  some  Prussian  allies.  Who 
were  the  French  and  the  English  commanders?  Napoleon 
and  Wellington.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle?  The 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  and  his  banishment  to  St.  Helena. 
What  would  have  been  the  consequence  if  Wellington  had 
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been  defeated?  Napoleon  would  possibly  have  had  complete 
mastery  ol  Europe.  Picture  this  struggle  of  great  com- 
manders and  disciplined  armies,  while  Europe  waited  breath- 
lessly for  the  outcome.  (The  pupils  should  read  nome  good 
history  of  this  battle.) 

PBE8ENTATI0N 

Read  the  poem  to  the  pupils  In  such  a  way  as  to  make 
TlTld  the  scenes  depicted, 

DETELO?MBNT 

What  has  the  poet  described  In  this  poem?  Some  of  the 
events  preceding  the  battle. 

What  are  the  main  pictures  found  In  each  stanza?  (Write 
on  the  black-board.) 

1.  The  ball 

2.  The  sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon 

3.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick 

4.  The  farewells 

5.  The  muster 

6.  The  gathering  of  the  Highlanders 
T.  The  march  to  battle 

8.  Summary  of  pictures  and  the  result. 

Do  you  see  any  stanza  that  Interferes  with  the  progress 
of  the  action?  The  third  stanza  anticipates  the  battle  and 
destroys  the  continuity  between  the  sounds  of  the  approaching 
enemy  and  the  hurried  farewells. 

Why  does  the  poet  devote  a  special  stanza  to  the  High- 
landers? Were  they  more  worthy  of  mention  than  the 
English  and  Irish  regiments?  The  author,  George  Gordon, 
Lord  Byron,  belonged  to  a  Scotch  family.  The  muster  of  the 
Highlanders  at  midnight,  combined  with  their  stirring  music, 

I  made  a  very  pl.,turesque  Incident. 

'       Consider  the  elements  which   contribute  to  the  various 
scenes: 
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Stanza  I 

What  IB  described?  The  ball  given  by  the  Ducheaa  of 
Richmond.  What  la  the  emotion  of  this  stanza?  Pleasure, 
gaiety.  What  Is  the  picture  In  the  first  line?  The  arrival 
of  the  guests,  the  welcomes,  and  the  "  revelry "  of  the 
assembly.  Why  does  the  author  say  "  Belgium's  capital" 
rather  than  "  Brussels  "?  It  suggests  the  capital  of  a  nation 
with  a  noble  people.  Who  were  the  "Beauty"  and  the 
"Chivalry"?  The  ladles,  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  the 
nobility.  Describe  the  picture  you  see  In  "  bright  the  lamps 
shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ".  The  large  ball-room, 
the  brilliantly  lighted  chandeliers,  the  beautiful  costumes  of 
the  ladles,  the  uniforms  and  decorations  of  officers  and  nobles. 
Describe  the  Images  that  are  suggested  by  "  and  when  music 
arose  with  Its  voluptuous  swell ".  The  bands  of  the  regi- 
ments are  playing  the  music  of  the  dance.  Notice  how  the 
poet  changes  the  rhythm  to  the  foot  of  three  syllables,  to 
Indicate  the  music  of  the  waltz.  What  contrast  do  you  find 
in  the  last  two  lines?  "  Marriage  bell "  and  "  rising  knell  ". 
What  was  the  purpose  of  this?  To  show  the  contrast  between 
pleasure  and  fear. 

Stanza  II 

What  Is  the  theme?  The  sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon. 
Why  does  the  author  use  the  dramatic  form?  A  conversa- 
tion between  two  people  of  opposite  temperaments  gives 
greater  reality  to  the  picture.  The  first  seems  to  expect 
danger,  but  Is,  for  a  moment,  silenced  by  the  other's  up- 
braiding him  for  attempting  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the 
evening.  A  repetition  of  the  "  heavy  sound  "  prove*  that  he 
Is  right.  The  seeond  is  a  lover  of  pleasure,  who  would  not 
have  the  first  speaker  alarm  the  guests  by  his  gloomy  antici- 
pations. Show  how  the  second  speaker  indicates  his  Im- 
patience. HlB  answers  are  short,  he  speaks  In  ellipses.  "  On 
with  the  dance",  and  "No  sleep  till  morn".  Notice  the 
positive  tone  of  the  first  speaker  In  the  repetition,  "  It  la— 
It  Is". 
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Stanza  III 

What  U  described  here?  The  fate  of  Brunswick?  Why 
does  the  author  single  out  Brunswick  from  all  the  others 
who  died?  One  speclflc  case  appeals  to  the  reader  more 
effectually  than  the  rnport  of  the  death  of  unknown  thou- 
sands. Brunswick's  father  had  been  a  noted  general  In  the 
war  with  Napoleon.  Explain,  "  Death's  prophetic  ear  ".  This 
refers  to  a  common  superstition  that  "the  veil  of  the  future 
Is  lifted  to  those  near  to  death  ".  Show  how  the  poet  has 
broken  the  order  of  succession  of  the  pictures.  Brunswick's 
death  la  recorded  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  ball  la 
deierlbed.  , 

Stanza  IV 

What  is  the  theme?  The  farewells.  What  Is  the  emotion? 
Fear  and  anguish.  What  words  show  this?  "Oatherlni^ 
tears  ",  "  tremblings  of  distress  ",  "  cheeks  all  pale  ",  "  sud(x<.a 
partings",  etc.  Olve  a  line  In  a  preceding  stanza  that  ex- 
presses the  same  thought  as  "  mutual  eyes ".  "  Soft  eye* 
looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again." 


Stanza  V 

What  Is  described?  The  muster  of  the  troops.  What  Is 
the  prevailing  feeling?  The  haste  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
terror  of  the  citizens.  How  does  the  poet  show  this  haste? 
By  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "  hot  haste ",  "  mustering 
squadron  ",  "  clattering  car  ",  "  impetuous  speed  ",  "  swiftly 
forming",  as  well  as  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the  verse. 
Why  did  the  citizens  of  Brussels  fear,  since  they  had  not  to 
flght?  They  dreaded  the  pillage  and  ruin  which  would  follow 
a  French  victory.  Describe  the  scene  In  your  own  words — 
the  cavalry  forming  In  line,  the  movements  of  the  artillery, 
the  noise  of  distant  cannon,  the  "alirming  drum",  and  the 
panic  of  the  citizens. 

Stanza  VI 

The  gathering  of  the  Highlanders.  Does  the  poet  address 
the  ear  or  the  eye  In  this  description?    Only  the  sound  of 
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the  btgplpei  ti  dneribcd,  though  It  may  suggest  a  picture  of 
the  Highland  regiments.  What  words  describe  the  music? 
"  Wild  and  high  ",  "  war-note  ",  "  thrills  savage  and  shrill ". 
Why  does  the  poet  mention  proper  names — "  Lochlel ", 
"Evan",  "Donald"?  The  bagpipes  recall  stirring  memories 
of  these  men,  which  Inspire  the  clansmen  to  prove  worthy 
of  th.lr  ancestors.  What  Is  the  "Cameron's  gathering"? 
The  war-song  of  the  Cameron  clan.  Were  .there  only  Camerons 
In  the  Highland  regiments?  No,  the  Camerons  were  only 
one  famous  clan,  but  are  taken  here  as  representative  of  the 
heroism  of  all  the  Highlanders.  Again,  the  use  of  Individual 
specific  cases  produces  a  greater  Impression  than  a  more 
general  term.  What  was  the  "pibroch"?  A  wild,  Irregular 
species  of  music  played  on  the  bagpipes,  adapted  particularly 
to  rouse  a  martial  spirit  among  troops  going  to  battle. 

Stanza  VII 

What  Is  described  In  this  st:tnza?  The  march  to  the 
battle-field.  What  words  show. that?  "  As  they  pass  ".  They 
were  going  through  the  forest  of  "Ardennes".  What  Is  the 
mood  of  this  stanza?  Sadness.  The  trees  are  represented  as 
shedding  tears  when  "  Nature  "  thinks  of  the  sad  fate  awaiting 
so  many  brave  men.  What  were  those  tears?  The  expression 
refers  to  the  dew  of  the  early  morning  on  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  but  the  poet  has  called  K  "Nature's  tear-drops".  It 
Is  only  a  fanciful  presentation  of  a  natural  phenomenon. 
Explain,  "It  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves".  If  Inanimate 
nature,  such  as  trees  or  grass,  can  express  sorrow.  Nature 
cannot  grieve,  but  we  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  Imagery. 
Point  out  a  contrast  In  this  stanza.  "  This  flery  mass  of  living 
valour  ",  and  "  shall  moulder  cold  and  low  ". 


Stanza  VIII 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  this  stanza?  It  gives  a  summary 
of  the  preceding  ones.  Which  stanza  corresponds  to  line  2? 
Stanza  I.  Which  corresponds  to  line  3?  Stanzas  II.  III.  and 
IV.  Which  stanzas  picture  the  "marshalling  in  arms"? 
Stanzas   V  and  VI.     What   stanzas  picture   "Battle's  mag- 
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niflcently  §t«rn  »rr»y  "?  BUnut  V  «nd  VII.  Now  contri»t 
all  tbne  ptcturn  with  the  iHt.  The  itory  U  epltomlMd,  and 
the  and  dncrlbcd— "  (rland,  toa,— In  ona  rad  burial  blanti" 

The  pupils  should  now  read  the  poem,  in  order  that 
the  teacher  may  judge  by  the  varying  tones  and  move- 
ments whether  it  has  been  properly  appreciated. 

THREE  SCENES  IN  THE  TYROL 

(Fourth  Reader,  page  336) 

AIH 

To  lead  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the  thrilling  pictures 
and  to  understand  the  means  by  which  the  author  has 
produced  this  vividness. 


PBEFARATION 

The  pupils  have  been  required  to  read  this  lesson  at 
their  seats  or  at  home. 

Where  Is  the  Tyrol  situated?  It  la  a  province  In  the 
Austrian  Alpa  directly  east  of  Switzerland.  (Show  Its  posi- 
tion on  the  map.) 

The  mountains  are  majestic,  high,  precipitous;  the  people 
during  and  Independent.  The  Tyrol  Is  noted  for  the  many 
accidents  which  happen  to  mauntaln-cUmbers.  Who  are  the 
chlet  persona  coi..erned  In  these  three  scenes?  Maximilian  I, 
Charles  V,  and  Napoleon. 

The  author  wishes  to  give,  amid  the  most  Impressive  sur- 
roundings, three  stirring  events  in  the  lives  of  three  great 
Emperors.  State  briefly  the  first  story.  The  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian was  hunting  a  chamois,  when  be  slipped  on  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  rolled  helplessly  over,  and  caught  a  Jutting 
ledge  of  rock,  which  interrupted  his  descent.  An  outlaw 
hastened  to  his  assistance  and  guided  him  to  safety. 


THRIB  SCENES  IN  THE  TYROL 
PBE8ENTATI0N 
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Ym.  thli  ttory  li  t.'Un  eilled  '■  The  Raicua  ".  Ut  ui  note 
how  the  author  balpi  ua  to  a«a  tha  picture.  Whare  doea  ha 
pUca  tha  apactator?  On  a  "thread-Ilka  road"  running  ba- 
twaan  tha  rocky  bank  of  ihe  Inn  Rlvar  and  tha  foot  of  tha 
praclptca  of  tha  Solataln. 

What  doaa  tha  author  aak  you.  aa  tha  Imadnarr  apactator, 
to  do?    To  throw  your  haad  back  and  look  upward. 

Why?  The  precipice  towara  perpendicularly  many  hun- 
dred feet  above  you.  He  wlahea  you  to  Imagine  you  are 
atandlng  on  thla  road  and  the  acene  la  taking  place  before 
your  eyea. 

What  do  yon  aaa?    A  hunter  In  purault  of  a  ehamola. 
Deacrlbe  thla  hunter.    He  Is  lofty  and  chlralroua  in  hia 
bearing. 

What  happens?  He  is  bounding  on  after  a  chamois  to- 
ward the  edge  of  a  precipice,  when  he  loses  his  footing  and 
falla. 

How  does  the  author  make  you  see  this  plainly?  He  uaes 
the  present  tense,  as  if  the  scene  were  happening  now—"  la 
bounding",  "ioaes  bis  footing",  "rolls  helplessly". 

Any  other  way?  Yea.  he  utters  exclamations,  "Mar»!" 
"AL!"    Every  act  is  told  In  the  form  of  an  exclamation. 

"What  is  it  that  arrests  him?"  This  la  a  question.  Does 
the  author  expect  an  answer?  No,  he  asks  the  question  ts  I 
would  aak  It  of  myaelf  if  I  aaw  the  hunter  atopped  in  his 
descent. 

Why  does  be  not  tell  you  who  this  hunter  Is?  I  see  now 
for  the  first  time  that  it  is  the  great  Emperor  Maximilian 
who  is  in  such  peril. 

Does  any  one  else  see  him?  Yes,  the  Abbot,  or  head  of 
a  neighbouring  monastery. 

Why  doea  the  a-'.hor  mention  him?  To  indicate  that 
apparently,  human  „,d  could  not  save  the  Emperor. 

What  has  been  told  ua  In  thla  first  paragraph?  The  D«1I 
of  the  Emperor. 
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What  li  told  ui  In  the  nnt?    HU 

Who  tlM  Mti  tlM  dangtr?    Zjpi  of  Zirl. 

Wbo  li  h«?    A  tunoui  hunttr  and  outlaw. 

Do  70U  (M  him  at  lint?  No,  I  boar  hli  ery.  Tho  author 
■ari  "HarkI  thora  li  a  wild  err!"  Than  I  roeognlxa  tha 
outlaw, 

Whj  doaa  ha  nttor  tha  cry?  To  eneouraffa  tha  Emperor 
and  lat  him  know  there  la  lome  one  coming  to  hla  reacue. 

Again  how  doaa  the  author  make  the  picture  vIvldT  By 
the  uae  of  the  preaent  (enae,  by  commanda,  queatlona,  and 
ezclamatlonit  and  by  making,  the  spectator.  In  bis  excite- 
ment, addresf  tbi  mountiilneer  directly;  tor  example,  "  thou 
hunted  and  hunting  outlaw,  art  thou  out  upon  the  helghta?" 
etc. 

By  what  means  does  the  author  show  how  the  outlaw 
comes  to  the  Emperor's  aid?  By  comparing  him  with  the 
chamois,  the  Insect,  and  the  squirrel.  This  man  uomblnas 
In  himself  all  their  powers  of  movement. 

What  does  the  spectator  now  do?  He  fears  that  all  may 
yet  be  lost,  so  he  shouts  to  the  Emperor  to  have  courage,  that 
the  hunter  Is  coming. 

How  does  the  author  show  his  relief  from  the  strain  of 
the  last  few  moments?  His  sentences  are  now  longer  and 
smoother. 

How  was  this  event  afterwards  regarded?  The  peasants 
maintained  tbat  an  angel  came  down  to  their  master's  rescue. 

What  does  the  author  seem  to  think?  That  his  rescue 
was  due  to  the  Interposition  of  Providence. 

What  Is  told  In  the  next  paragraph?    Zyps'  reward. 

What  did  he  receive?  He  was  created  a  Count  and  received 
a  pension  from  the  Emperor. 

What  was  his  title?    "  Count  Hallooer  von  Hohenfeldsen," 

To  what  does  this  refer?  To  bis  "wild  cry  "  from  the  high 
peaks,  when  he  saw  the  Emperor  In  danger. 

How  can  you  prove  that  this  story  Is  true?  By  Inspecting 
the  pension  list  of  the  Royal  House  of  Hapsburg  and  by 
loakinK  at  a  cross  In  the  mountains  that  has  been  erected  on 
the  veiy  spot  where  Maximilian  was  rescued. 
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Whom  do  jron  m.  In  th«  Mcond  Tlilon?  Th*  Emporor 
CtaariM  V,  punuod  hy  bli  •nomlM. 

Who  wu  ho?  Ont  of  tho  crtatut  monorehi  In  Buropo, 
fTMUr  onn  thin  hli  gnndfathor.  Maximilian  I.  In  tbli 
■eon*  ho  Is  III;  hli  armjr  has  mot  with  rovorui;  ho  hai  mado 
hli  oacapo  from  Innibruck,  tho  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  and  la 
bolng  convoyed  through  tho  mountalna  to  a  plaea  of  aaftty, 
cloaoly  punuod.by  Maurlco  of  Saxony. 

Doscrlbo  tho  icsno.  It  l>  at  night,  tho  wind  la  high,  and 
la  driving  tho  rain  against  tho  Emporor's  llttor,  which  la 
bomo  by  mountalnoors  and  surrounded  by  his  faithful  offlcars. 

What  Is  glvon  In  tho  first  paragraph?  A  doscrlptlon  of 
tho  storm. 

How  does  the  author  prepare  you  for  tho  scene?  The 
night  BUggasU  danger  and  mystery,  and  the  moon  looks  out 
from  a  cloud,  as  though  at  something  taking  place  In  the 
gorge.  The  spectator  bears  somcthloK  besides  the  ro>tr  of  the 
wind. 

Select  all  the  words  that  show  what  a  fearful  night  It  la. 
"Night"  "dark",  "wild",  "gusty  winds",  "howling", 
"sheeta  of  blinding  rain",  "whirling",  "hlsaing  eddies", 
"rent  asunder",  "ravings  of  the  tempest". 

Notice  all  the  details  the  author  has  made  use  of  to  convey 
the  Idea,  of  terror  and  danger. 

What  Is  described  In  the  next  paragraph?  The  passage 
of  the  litter  through  the  dark  gorge. 

la  the  spectator  forgotten  In  this  scene?  No,  he  first  hears 
tho  "tramp  of  feet",  then  he  sees  the  torches,  and,  lastly, 
the  Emporor's  litter  surrounded  by  his  attendants. 

What  words  show  you  the  difficulty  of  their  situation? 
"Hurried",  "crowding",  "crushing",  "steep  and  narrow 
gorge",  "suppressed  voices",  "fitful  glancing  of  torches", 
"anxiously  shielded",  "melee",  "struggle  onward". 

Why  are  their  voices  suppressed?  As  a  natural  result 
of  their  perilous  position. 

Why  do  they  keep  their  torches  burning?  To  find  their 
way  through  the  enemy's  country  amid  the  dangers  by  which 
they  are  aurrounded. 
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What  do  the  lamps  look  like?  A  "  constellation  "  of  stars 
moving  on  In  the  same  relative  position. 

Does  the  author  still  refer  to  the  storm?  Yes,  In  "de- 
risive laughter  ",  "  rude  wrath  of  the  tempest ",  and  "  plumes 
streaming  on  the  wind  ".  The  author  wishes  to  picture  con- 
tinuously the  fitting  surroundings  for  this  adventure,  and 
so  emphasizes  these  details. 

Why  does  he  speak  of  the  "derisive  laughter  of  the 
storm"?  He  compares  It  to  a  flend  who  mocks  the  attempts 
of  man  to  battle  against  his  power. 

Who  Is  described  in  the  third  paragraph  of  this  vision? 
The  Emperor  himself.  , 

Why  is  he  not  described  before,  as  he  is  more  Important 
than  either  the  storm  or  his  comrades?  The  story  runs  in 
a  natural  order.  First  are  seen  the  figures  surrounding  the 
litter,  and,  as  it  approaches,  the  Emperor's  face  is  distinguish- 
able. 

What  is  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  him?  His 
firmly  set  teeth. 

What  does  this  Indicate?  His  great  physical  pain,  and  his 
determination  of  character. 

What  is  mentioned  next?  His  age;  he  is  but  fifty-three, 
but  his  wrinkles  are  deep  and  his  hair  turning  gray. 

What  are  next  descrilwd?  His  forehead,  his  nose,  his  eye, 
bis  underlip. 

Why  does  the  author  picture  these  features  in  such  detail? 
To  show  the  character  of  the  Emperor. 

What  are  we  led  to  infer  are  some  of  his  characteristics? 
A  strong  Intellect,  Imperious  manner,  cruelly,  and  stubborn 
pride. 

What  strong  contrast  is  drawn?  The  fugitive  invalid  is 
the  great  Emperor.  The  author  first  discusses  his  illness,  his 
flight,  his  BuHering  In  the  storm,  his  adverse  fortune,  ann 
then  gives  him  his  full  title?—"  Emperor  of  Germany,  King 
of  Spain.  Lord  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Naples,  of  Lombardy, 
and  the  proud  chief  of  the  golden  Western  World". 

Where  does  the  author  place  the  blame  for  his  present 
sufferings?     On  Charles  himself,  whose  sufferings,  humlUa- 
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tlon,  and  ultimate  deliverance  were  per)  aps  Intended  as  a 
discipline  to  lead  him  to  rei:-^n'  f^r  nasi  cruelties. 

What  Is  described  In  the  last  paragraph  of  this  scene? 
The  escape. 

Who  is  first  mentioned?    The  pursuer,  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

Describe  him.  He  is  first  compared  to  an  "  avenger  o( 
blood "  In  pursuit  of  a  man  fleeing  to  the  cities  of  refuge 
referred  to  In  Joshua  xx.  3.  He  Is  next  compared  to  the 
bound  relentlessly  following  his  prey. 

Who  wine  In  this  race?    Chprles  eludes  his  pursuer. 

To  whom  should  he  show  gratitude  for  his  escape?  To 
Providence. 

Does  he  acknowledge  God's  protection?  No,  he  gives  all 
the  credit  to  his  "lucky  star". 

Explain  this.  Astrologers  had  said  that  the  "Star  of 
Austria"  was  always  at  the  highest  point  in  the  heavens: 
and  of  this  favoured  House  of  Austria,  Charles  was  Archduke. 


The  first  scene  Is  called  "  The  Rescue  ";  the  second,  "  The 
Run";  and  the  last,  "The  Ruin".  What  is  described  in  the 
last  scene?    The  destruction  of  the  French  Army. 

Where  is  the  scene  laid?  In  the  Tyrol,  beside  the  River 
Inn. 

What  Is  described  in  the  first  paragraph?  Bonaparte's 
decree  that  the  strongholds  of  his  enemies — the  Tyrolese 
warrior  hunters — shall  be  destroyed. 

Why  should  he  wish  to  do  this?  The  Tyrolese  were  an 
independent  people,  who  would  not  submit  to  conscription 
and  taxation  at  the  bands  of  the  Bavarians. 

By  what  names  does  the  author  call  Napoleon?  "Bona- 
parte". That  was  his  surname.  The  French  Emperor  had 
no  hereditary  right  to  the  throne,  but  he  wished  to  be  called 
Napoleon,  instead  of  Bonaparte,  Just  as  we  speak  of  our  King 
as  George  V,  and  rarely  refer  to  his  surname  of  Guelpb. 

Who  advised  Napoleon?  "His  own  will  Is  his  sole  ad- 
viser."   He  ruled  arbitrarily,  consulting  no  one. 

What  does  he  do  in  this  case?  He  sends  ten  thousand 
French  and  Bavarian  soldiers  to  crush  the  Tyrolese. 
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Why  were  the  Bavarians  taking  part  In  the  struggle? 
They  were  at  this  time  allies  of  Prance,  and  Napoleon  had 
given  to  their  Elector  possession  ot  this  new  but  hostile 
province. 

What  does,  the  second  paragraph  describe?  The  army 
entering  the  narrow  gorge  In  the  mountains. 

How  does  the  author  give  vividness  to  this  picture?  He 
endows  Inanimate  things  such  as  the  "  gorge "  and  the 
"  river  "  with  human  attributes.  The  "  gorge  "  looks  gloomy, 
forbidding,  and  unfriendly,  and  the  "river"  seems  to  roar 
Indignantly,  as  though  at  the  attempt  of  "the  mountain 
walls"  to  Impede  Its  progress.' 

The  next  sentence  Is  In  the  form  of  a  question  and  Its 
answer.  Who  Is  supposed  to  ask  this  question?  This  Is 
the  question  the  leader  of  the  army  would  ask  and  the  answer 
he  would  make  when  he  discovered  the  narrow  road.  The 
construction  of  the  sentence  suggests  the  Idea  of  danger. 

Why  does  the  next  sentence  begin  with  "But"?  "But 
the  glittering  array  winds  on."  It  suggests  that  some  pre- 
cautions for  the  safety  of  the  army  should  have  been 
observvd;  but  It  may  have  been  Impossible  to  take  these  pre- 
cautions, and  the  orders  of  Bonaparte  had  to  be  obeyed  at 
all  hazards. 

What  is  described  in  the  next  sentence?  The  author  gives 
full  details  of  the  progress  of  this  Imposing  army.  The 
River  mn  seems  to  share  the  feelings  of  the  Tyrolese  them- 
selves and  protest  angrily  against  this  Invasion  by  a  foreign 
power. 

How  Is  the  next  sentence  related  to  the  preceding?  "  But " 
marks  a  contrast.  The  noise  of  the  army  and  the  river  Is 
contrasted  with  the  silence  on  the  heights. 

Why  are  the  "  eagles  "  mentioned?  The  silence  is  rendered 
more  impressive  by  the  occasional  "  shrill  cry  "  of  the  eagles, 
and  the  "  wings  "  of  the  eagles  hovering  above  are  an  omen 
of  the  coming  disaster  which  is  to  overtake  "tke  gilded 
eagles  ot  France"  below. 

What  Is  described  In  the  next  paragraph?  The  "voice" 
from  the  "heights". 
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How  doe8  the  author  make  this  paragraph  Impressive? 
Ab  he  wishes  to  Indicate  the  critical  moment,  he  still  uses 
the  present  tense,  direct  narration,  short  sentences,  exclama- 
tion, and  Interrogation;  he  suggests,  through  a  mysterious 
voice  far  up  ihe  heights,  that  supernatural  agents  are  at 
work.  The  army,  in  Its  helpless  length,  Is  compared  to  an 
"  uncoiled  serpent ". 

What  is  the  subject  of  the  next  paragraph?  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  army. 

How  is  this  ruin  accomplished?  Unseen  in  the  heights 
above,  the  Tyrolese  peasantry  hurl  down  rocks,  roots,  and 
trunks  of  pine  trees,  as  well  as  sending  a  "  deadly  hall "  from 
their  rifles  along  the  "whole  line"  of  the  defeuceless  army 
below. 

Notice  the  richness  of  detail.  What  words  help  to  make 
the  description  of  their  destruction  more  vivid?  "Bounding", 
"  thundering  ",  "  gathering  speed  ",  "  headlong  way  ", 
"  launched  down  ",  "  powerless  foe  ",  "  deadly  hall ",  "  fearful 
storm  ",  "  crushed  to  death  ",  "  tumbled,  horse  and  man,  into 
the  choked  and  swollen  river". 

Notice  the  contrast  of  this  paragraph  with  the  picture 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  vision  of  the  gallant  invading 
army. 

What  is  the  subject  of  the  last  paragraph?  The  reflections 
of  the  author. 

Of  what  does  he  speak?  Of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
creation  and  the  sad  power  that  man  possesses  of  spoiling 
and  staining  these  wonders  by  giving  rein  to  his  own  "evil 
ambitions  and  fierce  revenges". 

How  has  he  emphasized  this?  By  the  use  of  exclamation, 
question,  ellipses,  and  the  mention  of  the  "serpent"  as  the 
symbol  of  evil. 

How  does  the  Interrbgatlve  form  of  the  sentence  give  It 
vividness?  Contrast  the  effect  of  saying,  "Who  would  will- 
ingly linger  on  the  hideous  details?"  with  "No  one  would 
willingly  linger  ",  etc.  The  author  does  not  expect  an  answer, 
he  throws  the  sentence  into  the  question  form  for  the 
rhetorical  effect.  The  reader  pays  more  attention  to  the 
thought  by  trying  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question. 
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What  la  the  value  of  the  ellipses  In  "Sorrowf.ul  that  man 
.  .  .  should  come"?  It  Is  stronger  thau  saying  "It 
is  sorrowful  that  man  .  .  .  should  come".  The  sub- 
ject and  verh  are  omitted,  as  they  are  ncc  strong  words,  and 
"Sorrowful"  Is  placed  In  the  most  prominent  position  on 
account  of  Us  Importance. 

8UMMART 

In  ths:e  three  plctureu,  what  Is  the  constant  element? 
The  scene  used  as  the  background.  All  three  visions  take 
place  In  the  Tyrol,  two  of  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Inn 
River.  Tiey  are  three  companion  pictures  of  this  historic 
mountain  province. 

Hoc  does  this  style  compare  with  that  which  you  find  in 
other  lessons?  It  is  abrupt  aid  abounds  In  many  rhetorical 
forms — ellipses,  use  of  the  present  tense,  exclamation,  direct 
address,  and  accumulation  of  details. 

Would  It  be  suitable  for  all  prose  expression?  No;  It  Is 
Impassioned  prose,  full  of  emotion  and  picturesque  detail. 
The  smoother,  more  regulated  sentence-structure,  such  as  Is 
in  place  In  ordinary  narration,  would  be  too  cold  for  these 
descriptions.  On  the  other  hand,  this  style  Is  not  suitable 
for  expressing  a  quiet  mood  or  giving  a  clear  explanation. 
It  Is  too  turbulent,  and  would  pall  upon  the  reader  If  con- 
tinued at  too  great  length,  but  it  Is  often  very  suitable  In  an 
oratorical  selection. 


The  pupils  should  finally  read  the  lesson  aloud,  to  show 
how  they  have  appreciated  the  story. 


CIIAPTEK  VIII 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Before  studying  these  lessons  in  supplementary  reading, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  read  again  what  has  hcen 
said  on  "  Extensive  Tieading  ",  p.  39  of  this  Manual. 

SOUTH-WEST  WIND,  ESQ. 
(Third  Reader,  page  86) 

Yon  have  read  the  story  of  South-West  Wind,  Esq.,  In  the 
Third  Reader. 

Who  were  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  storjr?  Three 
brothers,  Schwartz,  Hans,  and  Oluck. 

What  were  their  characters?  Schwartz  and  Hans  were 
rich  but  very  miserly;  they  were  quarrelsome,  drunken,  and 
cruel.    Oluck  was  kind,  polite,  and  unselfish. 

How  did  Oluck  show  these  qualities?  He  admitted  the 
stranger  Into  the  house  for  shelter  (rom  the  rain,  when  he 
knew  his  brothers  would  punish  him  for  so  doing;  he  asked 
politely  to  take  the  stranger's  cloak,  when  the  water  dripping 
from  It  was  putting  the  fire  out;  and  he  offered  him  his 
share  of  the  mutton,  although  he  knew  It  mean*,  that  he  must 
go  without  his  own  supper. 

When  the  older  brothers  returned  what  did  they  do?  They 
tried  to  punish  Oluck  and  tr  force  the  stranger  out  of  the 
house. 

What  happened?  They  were  hurled  to  t'  ground  by  the 
stranger,  who  was  much  stronger  than  they  supposed. 

What  other  punishment  did  they  receive?  The  roof  was 
blown  off  the  house  while  they  slept,  and  their  beautiful 
valley,  together  with  their  crops  und  cattle,  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  heavy  rains. 

Who  was  the  stranger?     He  left  his  card  with  "  South- 
west Wind,  Esq."  written  on  It. 
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Now  the  ttotj  In  the  Reader  Is  only  the  flrat  chapter  of  a 
longer  story,  which  relates  what  fortune  came  to  the  three 
brothers.  What  should  you  expect  would  happen  to  them?  I 
should  expect  that  Schwartz  and  Hans  would  have  more 
troubles,  and  that  Oluck  would  be  rewarded  tor  Mt  kind- 
heartedness. 

CHAPTER   II 

Read  the  second  chapter  of  this  longer  story  called  The 
King  of  the  Oolden  River. 

Give  me  the  main  points  In  this  chapter? 

1.  The  valley  was  turned  into  a  desert. 

2.  The  brothers  became  goldsmiths. 

3.  The  mug 

4.  Oluck's  wish  that  the  friver  would  turn  into  gold 
6.  The  voice  from  the  furnace 

6.  The  dwarf 

7.  The  King  told  Oluck  how  the  river  could  be  turned 

Into  gold. 

What  are  the  characters  of  the  two  brothers  In  this 
chapter?  They  were  very  dishonest  and  even  tried  to  mix 
copper  with  the  gold.  They  were  druuken  and  wasted  their 
money,  and  they  were  lazy  and  cruel. 

Describe  the  mug  that  was  being  melted.  It  had  been 
given  to  them  by  their  uncle,  and  Gluck  was  very  fond  of  It. 
It  was  made  of  gold  almost  in  the  form  of  a  human  face. 
The  face  was  fierce  and  red,  the  eyes  were  bright,  the  beard 
and  wbiskers  were  of  flue  gold,  and  the  hair  was  of  fine  spun 
gold,  forming  the  handle  of  the  mug. 

While  the  mug  was  being  melted  In  the  furnace,  what 
did  Oluck  see  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window?  The  range 
of  mountains  overhanging  Treasure  Valley,  with  the  moun- 
tain tops  shining  In  the  sunset 

This  Is  a  Wely  description  of  a  sunset  in  the  mountains. 
Pick  out  the  details  of  the  picture.  "  Rocks  ...  all  crimson 
and  purple  with  the  sunset ",  "  bright  tongues  of  fiery  cloud  ", 
"  the  river  ...  a  waving  column  of  pure  gold  ",  "  the  double 
arch  of  a  broad  purple  rainbow",  "flushing  and  fading 
alternately  In  the  wreaths  of  spray**. 
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"Wh«t  wordB  suggest  colours?  "Crimson",  'purple", 
"flerjr",  "pure  gold",  "purple  rainbow",  "nushlng", 
"  fading  ". 

What  did  this  picture  suggest  to  Oluck?  It  made  him 
wish  that  the  river  were  really  gold. 

Describe  the  dwarf  who  came  out  of  the  furnace.  He  was 
a  foot  and  a  half  high;  his  hair  and  beard  were  long,  curled, 
and  delicate,  and  his  face  was  copper-coloured. 

Account  for  the  dwarf  being  in  such  a  place.  It  was 
owing  to  the  malicious  enchantment  of  a  king  stranger  than 
himself  that  he  had  been  turned  into  the  golden  mug,  and, 
when  the  mug  was  melted,  Gluck  poured  out  the  meUI,  and,' 
thus  freed  the  King  of  the  Golden  River  from  the  power  of 
his  enemy. 

How  did  the  King  show  his  gratitude?  He  told  Gluck 
how  the  river  could  be  turned  into  gold. 

What  must  Gluck  do  in  order  to  gain  this  end?  He  must 
climb  to. the  top  of  the  mountain  and  cast  three  drops  of 
holy  water  into  the  stream  at  its  source. 


CHAPTER   III 
What  are  the  main  facts  In  this  chapter? 

1.  The  brothers  returned  and  beat  Gluck  because  the 

mug  was  a  total  loss. 

2.  Schwartz  and  Hans  fought. 

3.  Schwartz  was  arrested. 

4.  Hans  stole  a  cupful  of  holy  water. 

5.  Hane  taunted  Schwartz. 

6.  Hans  attempted  to  change  the  river  to  gold.     (1) 

The  dog;    (2)  the  fair  child;   (3)  the  old  man. 

7.  Hans  was  changed  into  the  Black  Stone. 

What  characteristics  of  the  older  brothers  are  shown  in 
this  chapter?  They  were  drunken,  brutal,  qusrrelsome,  dis- 
honest, malicious,  and  selfish. 

Why  are  the  dog,  the  child,  and  the  old  man  Introduced 
Into  the  story?  To  show  how  indifferent  Hans  was  to  the 
suffering  of  animals,  children,  and  aged  people.  The  sight 
of  these  helpless  creatures  should  have  aroused  his  pity. 
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Were  there  iny  Indieattona  In  the  atory  that  Hans  would 
be  unaucceasfulT  Yea,  there  waa  "  a  atrange  ahadow ";  the 
air  "  aeemed  to  throw  hla  blood  Into  a  fever  ";  "  a  dark  gray 
cloud  came  over  the  aun":  "long,  anake-like  shadowa"; 
"leaden  weight  of  the  dead  air";  "flash  of  blue  lightning"; 
"  tongues  of  Are  ";  "  flashes  of  bloody  light ". 

Why  was  Hans  unsuccessful?  He  had  led  a  bad  life,  bad 
been  dishonest,  and  bad  been  selfish  to  the  dog,  the  child, 
and  the  aged  man. 

Show  that  It  was  an  appropriate  punishment  that  Hans 
should  be  turned  Into  a  Black  Stone.  His  heart  was  as  hard 
as  stone,  and  bis  deeds  were  black. 


CHAPIEH   IV 

What  Is  the  main  theme  of  this  chapter?  Schwartz's 
attempt  to  turn  the  river  Into  gold. 

What  are  the  chief  Incidents  recorded? 

1.  Gluck  paid  Schwartz's  fine. 

2.  Schwartz  refused  water  to  the  child,  the  old  man, 

and  to  the  spirit  of  Hans. 

3.  He  was  also  changed  to  a  Black  Stone. 

What  were  the  Indications  that  Schwartz  would  uj  un- 
successful? There  was  a  "  black  cloud  rising  out  of  the 
West";  "a  mist  of  the  colour  of  blood  ";  "  waves  of  the  angry 
sea  ";  "  bursts  of  splry  lightning  ";  "  the  sky  was  like  .  .  . 
a  lake  of  blood ";  "  its  waves  were  black,  like  thunder- 
clouds"; "their  foam  was  like  fire";  "the  lightning  glared 
into  his  eyes". 

CHAPTEB  V 

What  is  tht.  theme  in  the  last  chapter?    Oluck's  attempt 
to  turn  the  river  into  gold. 
Give  the  main  Incidents. 

1.  The  priest  gave  him  holy  water. 

2.  He  gave  water  to  the  aged  man  and  the  child. 

3.  He  gave  his  last  drop  of  water  to  the  dying  dog. 

4.  The  dog  was  transformed  into  the  King  of  the  Oolden 

River. 
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5.  He  gava  Qluck  thrm  drops  of  d«w. 

6.  Oluck  caat  the  water  Into  the  river. 

7.  Treasure  Valley  agp.ln  became  a  fertile  garden,  and 

Oluck  became  very  rich. 

What  were  the  Indications  that  Oluck  would  be  success- 
ful? After  giving  the  old  man  some  water,  the  "  path  became 
easier";  "grasshoppers  began  singing";  there  was  "bright 
green  moss";  "pale  pink  starry  flowers";  "soft  belled 
gentians";  "pure  white  transparent  lilies";  "Its  waves 
were  as  clear  as  crystal ". 

What  strong  contrast  Is  brought  out  In  this  story?  There  Is 
a  contrast  between  this  chapter  and  the  two  preceding  ones. 
Oluck's  conduct  Is  so  different  from  that  of  Schwartz  and 
Hana;  and  the  aspect  of  nature,  as  It  appears  to  him,  Is  very 
different  from  the  scenes  viewed  by  his  brothers. 

Describe  Treasure  Valley  after  it  was  changed.  The 
"fresh  grass  sprang  beside  the  new  streams":  "creeping 
plants  grew  ";  "  young  flowers  opened  ";  "  thickets  of  myrtle 
and  tendrils  of  vine  cast  lengthening  shadows  ";  "  his  bams 
became  full  of  com   and  his  house  of  treasure  ". 

Why  did  Oluck  deserve  so  much  kindness?  He  had  been 
hospitable  to  South-West  Wind,  Esq.;  had  suffered  hunger 
and  punishment  on  his  account;  had  been  industrious;  had 
freed  the  King  of  the  Oolden  River  from  his  enchantment: 
had  obeyed  his  instructions;  had  felt  sorry  for  Hans;  had 
paid  Schwartz's  flne;  and  had  shown  mercy  to  animals  and 
helpless  people. 

Was  there  anything  said  about  the  two  older  brothers? 
Yes,  there  are  two  black  stones,  which  people  still  call  "  The 
Black  Brothers  ",  at  the  top  of  the  cataract.  This  story  tells 
how  these  stones  came  to  be  there. 
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(Fourth  Reader,  page  39) 

The   pupils   have   read   Scrooge's   Christmas,   in   the 

Fourth  Reader.    They  have  also  read  the  synopsis  of  A 

Christmas  Carol  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.    If  they 
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have  read  the  first  four  slaves  of  the  carol  in  a  ffeneral  way, 
they  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  study  intensively  the 
last  stave,  or  chapter,  which  is  the  lesson  in  the  Reader. 
They  will  understand  the  causes  that  have  changed  this 
"covetous  old  sinner"  to  the  man  "who  knew  how  to 
keep  Christmas  Day  wcil".  This  lesson  should  be  taken 
up  near  Christmas.  The  pupils  will  discuss  Stave  I,  after 
having  read  it  at  home. 

Stave  I 

What  is  the  title  of  this  workT    A  Christmas  Carol. 

Why  Is  It  called  a  carol?  In  England,  It  Is  the  custom  tor 
bands  of  singers,  called  "  waits  ",  to  go  from  house  to  house 
on  Christmas  Eve.  The  author  calls  this  ghost  story  of 
Christmas  a  carol  In  piose,  for  It  pictures  the  Joys  and 
sorrows  of  this  season. 

What  does  a  stave  mean?  It  keeps  up  the  Idea  of  a  carol. 
Bach  chapter  Is  called  a  stave,  or  stanza  of  the  carol. 

What  Is  the  title  of  the  first  stave?    "  Marley's  Ohost." 

Who  was  Mar  ley?  He  had  been  Scrooge's  partner,  but  was 
now  dead.    He  had  been  as  miserly  as  Scrooge  himself. 

Where  Is  the  scene  laid?    In  London. 

When?    On  Christmas  Eve. 

Describe  Scrooge.  "Oh  but  he  wae  a  tight-flstad  hand 
...  one  degree  at  Christmaa  ".  (See  Stave  I  of  A  OhrUt- 
mot  Carol.) 

Notice  the  wonderful  accumulation  of  strong  adjectives 
and  phrases  In  this  description.  Why  does  the  author  use 
so  many?  He  wishes  to  emphasize  the  cold  miserliness  of  this 
man. 

What  la  the  first  Incident?  Scrooge's  treatment  of  his 
nephew,  who  has  Invited  him  to  dinner  on  Christmas  Day. 

What  does  this  Incident  show?  His  churlishness,  and  his 
contempt  for  those  who  spend  money  freely. 

What  is  the  next  Incident?  His  refusal  to  subscribe  to 
any  charities  In  the  city. 

What  comes  next?  The  account  of  his  treatment  of  Bob 
Cratohlt. 
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What  doM  thli  thow?    HIi  mMnnau  and  tyranny. 

Whan  ha  raturni  from  bU  auppar.  what  doaa  ha  ancountar* 
Blarlcy'a  Ohoat 

.  What  doaa  tha  ihoit  tall  him?  How  it  muat  wander 
through  tha  world  without  rait,  In  atonamant  for  Marlay'a 
crualtlaa  and  bla  naglact  ol  other  people.  It  lamenta  his 
mlaipant  life. 

What  doaa  It  promise  to  do  to  Scrooge?  It  promlaes  to 
aand  him  "  Three  Splrlta  ". 

What  good  daacrlption  la  found  In  Stave  IT    Beildes  the 
character  aketch  of  Scrooge,  there  le  a  picture  of  Chrl.tma. 
Bra   In   tha   London   atreeta,   In   the   paragraph    beginning 
Meanwhile  tha  fog  and  darknesi  thickened  ". 

Stave  II 

What  la  described  In  this  chapter?  The  visit  of  the  flrst 
spirit. 

What  was  it?    The  "  Ohoat  of  Christmas  Past ". 

Read  me  a  description  of  It.  "  It  was  a  strange  llgura 
.    .    .    like  a  c.  lid    .    .    .    which  it  held  under  Its  arm". 

What  does  the  spirit  do?  It  forces  Scrooge  to  accompany 
It  and  shows  him  former  Christmas  scenes  in  bis  life. 

What  are  these  scenes?  Scrooge  as  a  soliury  boy  at 
school;  bla  boyhood  stories,  Alt  Baba  and  Robimon  Cnuoe; 
his  sister;  Pezzlwlg's  ball;  Scrooge's  sweetheart;  scenes  In 
her  married  life. 

What  is  the  mood  of  these  dilferent  scenes?  There  Is 
humour,  and  a  great  deal  of  fun,  as  well  as  some  pathos  It 
is  all  told  In  a  lively  style. 

What  are  the  best  descriptions?  Fezalwlg-s  ban,  and  tha 
remembrance  of  the  scenes  in  AH  Baba. 


The  visit  of  the  second 


Stave  III 

What  la  told  in  this  chapter? 
spirit 

Who  was  It?    The  "Spirit  of  Christmaa  Present". 

What  does  it  show  Scrooge?    Scenes  of  Christmas  shop- 
ping;   Christmaa  out-of-doors;    the  Grocers;    Bob  Cratcblfa 
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f«mlly,  th«  looM,  thtlr  dlnnw,  tba  puddings;  th»  mlnar*! 
homt:  th«  llghtbouM  kMpan:  th*  ullon;  BcroofCi  ncpbaw 
«t  homt— bllndmu-t  buff,  forfeit!,  Y««  and  No;  Tlilon  of 
"Ignorane*"  and  "Want". 

What  do  all  then  iconM  go  to  abowT  How  dISmnt  klndi 
of  pMpl*  knp  Chrlitmat;  how  kind  and  morrjr  moit  poopla 
art  at  this  aeaun  of  tht  year;  and  how  soma  hart  to  atrugglt 
In  order  to  gtt  tbli  ont  day'i  pitaiurt. 

Seltct  lomi  txamplea  of  humour.  Pettr'a  conceit,  lomt 
of  tht  deicrlptloni  of  tht  grocery  atom,  the  anticipation! 
It!t  harm  btfall  tht  gooat  and  tht  pudding. 

Stlect  any  example!  of  patboa.  The  references  to  Tiny 
Tim.  I 

Stlect  and  read  the  beat  deacrlptlona.  The  grocery  atorea 
the  fruit  atorea,  the  gooae,  the  pudding. 

Stave  IV 

What  II  told  In  thU  chapter?   Tht  Tialt  of  tht  third  spirit. 

What  was  It?    Tht  "Oboat  of  Chrlatmai  Yet  to  Come". 

What  doea  It  ahow  Scrooge?  A  vlilon  of  his  death— how 
he  la  plundartd  by  laundreas,  charwoman,  and  undertaker- 
the  phantom  of  Death;  Scrooge's  crtdltors:  the  grave. 

Had  these  scenes  actually  taken  plact?  No,  but  they  will 
be  realized  If  Scrooge  dots  not  change  bit  manner  of  thinking 
and  living. 

What  la  the  efftct  of  thtat  thrte  visions?  Scroogt  promlsts 
tte  ■  Ghost  of  Christmas  Yet  to  Come"  "I  will  honour 
Christmas  In  my  heart  and  try  to  keep  It  all  the  year". 

Why  are  the  scenes  In  this  chapter  not  so  pleasant  as 
those  that  the  two  former  spirits  had  shown  bim?  The  scenes 
that  the  first  spirit  had  brought  before  him  were  his  Joys  at 
the  Christmas  season  befort  he  had  hardened  his  heart: 
those  that  the  aecond  spirit  had  shown  were  scenes  In  the 
lives  of  people  who  do  something  for  others  and  enjoy  them- 
selves In  the  true  Christmas  spirit;  those  that  the  last  spirit 
had  shown  were  the  sordid  scenes  which  would  be  sure  to 
come  If  he  did  not  change  bla  attitude  toward  life.  The  laat 
scenes  shown  htm  by  the  third  spirit  furnish  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  others. 
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Whtt  doM  this  ebapttr  nUt«?  How  Scroog*  ■etuallr  knit 
ChrUtmu  Day. 

Wh»t  w«r«  tbt  otbtr  chapter*  about?  The  flrit  and  tba 
lait  ware  th«  only  cbaptera  where  be  waa  awake.  Chapter* 
TWO,  Three,  and  Four  are  vlilon*  or  dream*.  Notice  how  the 
phantom  changed  Into  the  b«]-po*l. 

Thl*  chapter  ahould  be  atudled  cIo*ely.  Who  wrote  thi* 
•tory?    Cbarle.  Dlcken*.  an  English  novollat. 

Do  you  know  any  other  good  .torlea  by  the  *ame  author? 
DavU  Copperfetd,  The  Pickwick  Paper,,  mchola.  mcklety. 

Y*«.  we  have  had  extract*  In  the  Reader*  from  tbeie  book* 
.  .Yll*"""  "•  '"•''•  ^'"  Pickwick  Ctub  on  the  lee. 
In  the  TAIrd  Book;  David  Copper/leld',  Fir.t  Journey  Atone 
and  The  Indignation  of  Nichota.  Nicklebv  In  the  Fourth 
Book. 

Some  day  you  muit  read  the.e  etorle*.  David  Copperfeld 
PaL"'  .'  ',"!?'  """  ■'""*  '"'""'"•■  «•""  "•'"      »■*«  «^*"<«* 

m   It  tndv,  »  ,    '^J"'  '"•  ""'  ""  ""•  »■>•  Character* 
^k'wi  w/men.'"  "'°"  "■"""  ""  =°'""'-  *'  ""  "-  ♦-• 

THE  LADT  OP  THE  LAKB 

(Pourth  Reader,  page  270) 

The  pupilg  will  have  read  the  account  of  the  rtirririK 

combat  between  Fitz-James  andRoderick  Dhu.    They  will 

be  curious  to  know  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  this 

combat  and  also  the  conclusion  of  the  story. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  lead  the  pupils  to  appre- 
ciate the  construction  of  the  story,  the  fine  character 
sketehes,  and  the  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  as  well 
as  to  give  them  an  impression  of  Highland  life.  The 
pupils  will  take  delight  in  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
verse  and  in  the  deeds  of  valour. 
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Some  passages  should  be  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length 
by  the  teacher,  and  others  more  lightly  touched  upon,  go 
that  the  connections  of  the  various  parts  will  be  under- 
stood. A  close  and  tedious  consideration  of  all  the  lines 
would  not  show  a  good  critical  taste,  as  some  passages  are 
very  fine,  while  others  have  only  ordinary  merit. 

The  teacher  should  disclose  the  identity  of  Fitz-James 
as  James  V  of  Scotland  and  should  explain  the  cause  of 
the  exile  of  the  Douglas  Family.  He  should  also  sketch 
the  life  of  rebellion  and  coi\sequent  outlawry  led  by  some 
of  the  Highland  clans  before  they  were  reduced  to  sub- 
mission. 

CANTO  I 

The  teacher  ahould  study  with  the  pupils  the  Invocation 
of  the  three  opening  stanzas  and  ask  them  to  read  the  first 
canto.  He  should  next  discuss  It  briefly,  aa  suggested  In  the 
following  outline: 

What  are  the  main  divisions  of  the  first  cantoT 

1.  The  chase 

2.  Description  of  the  Troasachs 

3.  Description  of  Ellen  Douglas 

4.  Description  of  FltzJames. 


Why  Is  the  story  of  the  chase  Introduced?  It  brings  Fltz- 
James  alone  into  the  enemy's  country,  where  he  meets  Ellen 
Douglas,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  adventures  that  follow. 

What  is  the  story  of  the  chase?  The  hundred  huntsmen 
and  the  horses  and  the  dogs  become  wearied  in  the  long 
pursuit  after  the  stag.  One  huntsman  alone  Is  left  to  enter 
the  deep  ravine  where  the  stag  escapes. 

This  description  of  the  Trossachs  made  the  spot  famous, 
and  ever  since  it  has  been  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists. 
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CANTO  II 
The  Island 
What  are  the  divisions  of  this  canto? 

1.  The  departure  of  the  huntsmen 

2.  Description  of  the  minstrel 

3.  The  story  of  Roderick's  love 

4.  Return  of  the  Clan-Alplne 
6.  Malcolm  Oraeme 

6.  The  quarrel. 

Lert:^.:^  reieru'fo^tri^'r* ""  ^"«''  -- "' 

traits  of  character  .nH  \j   ,       "  """"  "*  Roderick's  noble 
capable.    Trn"  ^1^,  1*^1^1^  "'  """■  ''  " 

CANTO  III 
The  Gathering 
What  are  the  main  divisions  of  this  canto' 

I:  Brt;'th?H'err'"°"  '"  '"""^  '"""»"'» 

3.  The  ceremony 

4.  The  message  of  the  Plery  Cross 
B.  Roderick's  devotion  to  Ellen 

6.  The  gathering. 

What  are  the  best  passages  In  this  canto? 

1.  Description  of  Loch  Katrine 

2.  The  coronach 

3.  Hymn  to  the  Virgin. 

^^L  T  '"J""*'  ""'  "**'"■'«  •«*»"  Introduced'    The.. 

10  L  ^   ■ 
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What  Insight  Into  the  lite  of  the  eUnimen  Is  turnlihed  In 
this  canto? 

1.  The  superstition  of  the  Highlanders.    This  is  shown 

In  Brian's  faith  and  In  the  weird  ceremonies  In 
connection  with  the  Fiery  Cross. 

2.  The  method  of  mustering  the  clans  by  means  of  the 

message  of  the  Fiery  Cross. . 

3.  Their  funerals  and  weddings. 


Notice  also  the  vigour  of  the  stanzas  that  describe  the 
flight  of  Mallse. 

CANTO  IV 

The  ^ophecy 

Oive  the  main  themes  In  this  canto. 

1.  Return  of  Mallse 

2.  Norman's  guard 

3.  The  augury  and  the  prophecy 

4.  Return  of  Fitz-James  to  Ellen  Douglas 
B.  The  ring 

6.  Blanche  of  Devan 

7.  Death  of  Murdoch 

8.  Fltz-James  meets  Roderick  Dhu. 

What  are  the  best  stanzas?    The  ballad  of  "  Alice  Brand  ". 

Why  Is  this  ballad  Introduced?  It  shows  the  character 
of  Scottish  minstrelsy,  the  belief  In  the  world  of  fairies,  and 
the  lesson  of  hope  that  at  the  darkest  moment  the  hour  of 
happiness  may  be  near.  It  furnishes  another  example  of 
AUanbane's  prophetic  -Insight. 

The  Introduction:  "The  rose  Is  fairest  when  It  Is  budding 
new."  Why  is  this  stanza  appropriate?  It  shows  the  tender- 
ness of  Norman's  love,  as  contrasted  with  the  fierce  warfare 
In  which  he  Is  engaged. 

Why  Is  Blanche  of  Devan  introduced?  To  furnish  an 
example  of  Roderick's  cruelty,  so  that  FItzJames  should  feel 
Justified  in  punishing  htm.  Blanche  of  Devan  also  warns 
Fltz-Jamei  of  Murdoch's  treachery.    This  stanza  explains  the 
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allualona  In  the  leaaon  in  the  Fourth  Book,  for  example:  "a 
braid  of  your  fair  lady'a  hair  ",  and  "  There  lies  red  Murdoch 
itark  and  stiff  ". 

What  charaeterlstlca  of  Roderick  are  shown  In  the  canto? 

1.  His  care  for  the  defenceless  In  his  clan 

2.  His  cruelty  to  his  enemies 

3.  His  hospltellty 

4.  His  superstition.  ^ 

What  was  the  prophecy? 

Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  prophecy  In  the  poem?  It 
furnishes  a  reason  for  the  eagerness  of  the  clansmen  to  take 
the  life  of  the  huntsman,  as  the  former  would  then  "  conquer 
in  the  strife  ". 

CANTO  V 

The  Combat 
Give  the  main  events  in  this  canto. 

1.  Roderick  guides  Fltz-James  to  neutral  ground 

2.  The  combat 

5.  Douglas  surrenders 
4.  The  games 

6.  The  popularity  of  Douglas. 

What  is  the  moat  striking  part  of  this  canto?    The  story 
of  the  combat 

Why?     It   is   a   line   example   of    Scottish    bravery   and 
chivalry. 

What  Scottish  characteristics  are  found  in  this  canto? 

1.  The  character  of  Scottish  games  In  the  city 

2.  The  flcUeness  of  the  mob 

3.  The  chivalrous  conduct  of  the  combatants. 
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CANTO   VI 
The  Ouard-room 
What  are  the  main  themei  In  this  cantor 

1.  The  rough  aoldlers 

2.  Ellen  presents  the  ring 

8.  The  battle  of  Beal'  an  Dulne 

4.  Death  of  Roderick 

5.  Ellen's  request  to  James 

8.  Happiness  of  the  Douglases  and  of  Malcolm  Graeme 
7.  Farewell  to  the  Harp. 

Why  ar;  the  rough  soldiers  Introduced?  This  passage 
tumlShet  i.  good  description  of  the  character  of  the  soldiers, 
and  shows  the  power  of  Ellen's  quiet  dignity  and  modesty. 

What  Is  the  value  of  the  battle  of  Beal'  an  Dulne?  It 
affords  an  opportunity  to  the  valiant  Roderick  to  Imagine 
himself  In  battle,  so  that  when  death  comes  he  does  not 
realise  that  It  finds  him  a  prisoner  and  his  clan  vanquished. 

How  does  the  poem  end?  Ellen,  her  father,  and  Malcolm 
Graeme  are  united  and  happy,  and  Fltz-Jamea  reveals  his 
Identity  and  shows  his  magnanimity. 

What  should  be  read  In  connection  with  the  last  three 
stanzas?  The  first  three  stanzas  of  the  poem.  They  are  an 
Invocation  to  Scottish  minstrelsy.  We  now  have  the  Fare- 
well. 

Which  cantos  do  you  consider  are  the  ttest?  The  first  and 
the  fifth. 

Why?  The  first  contains  such  wonderful  word-pictures 
and  the  fifth  seems  to  t>e  the  crisis  of  the  story.  The  Interest 
Is  not  sustained  in  the  sixth  canto,  as  one  knows  matters  are 
sure  to  Ix  adjusted. 
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Little  deeds  of  klndneu, 

Little  words  of  love. 
Make  our  earth  an  Eden, 

LI..a  the  heaven  above.— Brawn 

God  make  my  life  a  little  light. 

Within  the  world  to  glow,— 
A  little  flame  that  humeth  bright. 

Wherever  I  may  go. 

The  world  Is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 

— STEVElfSOIt 

Be  kind  and  be  gentle 

To  those  who  are  old. 
For  dearer  Is  kindness 

And  better  than  gold. 

Politeness  Is  to  do  and  tay 

The  kindest  thing  In  the  kindest  way. 

Two  ears  and  only  one  mouth  have  you; 

The  reason,  I  think,  is  clear: 
It  teaches,  my  child,  that  It  will  not  do 

To  talk  about  all  you  hear. 

Whene'er  a  task  Is  set  for  you. 

Don't  Idly  alt  and  view  It, 
Nor  be  content  to  wish  It  done; 

Begin  at  once  and  do  It. 

Work  while  you  work,  play  while  you  play; 

This  la  the  way  to  be  cheerful  and  gay. 
All  that  you  do,  do  with  your  might; 

Things  done  by  halves  are  never  done  right. 

— Stodait 
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Five  things  observe  with  care, — 

Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak 

And  how,  and  when,  and  where. — G>at 

See  that  little  sunbeam 

Darting  through  the  room, 
Scattering  the  darkness. 

Lighting  up  the  gloom. 
Let  me  be  a  sunbeam 

Everywhere  I  go. 
Making  glad  and  happy 

Every  one  I  know. 
1 
Sing  a  song  of  seasons! 

Something  bright  in  all! 
Flowers  In  the  summer, 

Plres  in  the  fall!— STEVII(80^ 


Do  all  the  good  you  can, 
In  all  the  ways  you  can. 
To  all  the  people  you  can, 
Just  u  long  as  you  can. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  It, 
The  day  is  what  you  make  it; 

And' whether  good,  or  whether  bad. 
Depends  on  how  you  take  it. 

Slumber,  slumber,  little  one,  now 
The  bird  is  asleep  in  his  nest  on  the  bough; 
The  bird  is  asleep,  he  has  folded  his  wings. 
And  over  him  softly  the  dream  fairy  sings: 

Lullaby,  lullaby— lullaby! 

Pearls  in  the  deep- 
Stars  In  the  sky. 

Dreams  In  our  sleep; 
So  lullaby!— P.  D.  SHKKKAir 

Dare  to  be  true;  nothing  can  need  a  He. 
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The  {ace  you  wear,  the  thought!  you  bring, 
A  heart  may  heal  or  break. 

Ha  who  ia  good  at  making  ezcuaea  Is  aeldom  good  (or  any- 
thing elie. — FBAKKuif 


To  be  good  la  the  mother  of  to  do  good. 

I'll  not  willingly  offend,  "^ 

Nor  be  easily  offended: 
What's  amiss  I'll  try  to  mend. 

And  endure  what  can't  be  mended. 

A  man  of  words  and  not  ot  deeds. 
Is  like  a  garden  full  ot  weeds; 
For  when  the  weeds  begin  to  grow. 
Then  doth  the  garden  overflow. 

Little  children,  you  must  seek 

Rather  to  be  good  than  wise, 
For  the  thoughts  you  do  not  speak 

Shine  out  In  your  cheeks  and  eyes.— Auca  C*«T 

To  tell  a  falsehood  Is  like  the  cut  of  a  sabre:  for  though 
the  wound  may  heal,  the  scar  of  It  will  remain.— Sadi 

All  that's  great  and  good  Is  done 
Just  by  patient  trying. 

Tls  a  lesson  you  should  heed. 

Try,  try  again: 
If  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 

Try,  try  again. 

If  a  task  Is  once  begun. 
Never  leave  It  till  It's  done: 
Be  the  labour  great  or  small, 
Do  It  well,  or  not  at  all. 
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For  •very  (vll  undtr  the  tun, 
There  Is  a  remedy,  or  there  ii  none. 
If  there  be  one,  try  to  find  It: 
If  there  be  none,  never  mind  It. 

There  are  many  flagi  In  many  lande, 

There  are  flaga  if  every  hue. 
But  there  la  no  flag  In  any  land 

Like  our  own  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

The  Inner  side  of  every  cloud 

Ii  alwayi  bright  and  shining; 
And  so  I  turn  my  clouds  about, 
And  always  wear  theip  Inside  out. 

To  show  the  silver  lining. 

I  would  not  hurt  a  Uvlng  thing. 

However  weak  or  small; 
The  beasts  that  graze,  the  birds  that  sing. 

Our  Father  made  them  all. 

Little  drop  of  dew. 

Like  a  gem  >ou  are; 
I  believe  that  you 

Must  have  been  a  star. 
When  the  day  Is  bright. 

On  the  grass  you  lie; 
Tell  me  then,  at  night 

Are  you  In  the  sky?— P.  D.  Shibxah 

How  beautiful  Is  the  rain! 

After  the  dust  and  the  heat. 

In  the  broad  and  flery  street. 
In  the  narrow  lane, 
How  beautiful  Is  the  rain! — LoiroriLLOw 

In  spring,  when  stirs  the  wind,  I  know 

That  soon  the  crocus  buds  will  show; 

For  'tis  the  wind  who  bids  them  wake 

And  Into  pretty  blossoms  break.— F.  D.  Shxbuak 
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O.  pause  uid  think  for  ■  moment 
Whit  ■  deeolete  lend  It  would  be. 

If.  eaat  or  weet.  the  eye  ehould  reit 
On  not  a  ilntle  tree!— Oiat 

It  wu  only  a  lunny  imlle, 
And  little  It  cost  In  the  glvlni. 

But  It  scattered  the  night. 

Like  the  morning  light, 
And  made  the  day  worth  living. 

Keep  pushing— 'tis  wiser 

Than  sitting  aside, 
And  dreaming  and  sighing. 

And  waiting  the  tide. 
In  life's  earnest  battle. 

They  only  prevail 
Who  dally  march  onward. 

And  never  say  "  fall  ". 

One  step  and  then  another. 

And  the  longest  walk  Is  ended. 
One  stitch  and  then  another, 

And  the  largest  rent  Is  mended. 
One  brick  and  then  another. 

And  the  highest  wall  Is  made. 
One  flake  and  then  another, 

And  the  deepest  snow  Is  laid. 

Speak  the  truth  and  speak  It  ever, 

Cost  It  what  It  will. 
He  who  hides  the  wrong  he  did. 

Does  the  wrong  thing  still. 

Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow 
Some  heart  Is  glad  to  have  It  so; 
Then  blow  It  east  or  blow  It  west 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  Is  best 

of  .^fl„'"'°'"K  ""*''  *'"  "^  ™  »'  '™'*»  «>«  the  bee  doe. 
of  a  flower:  he  gathers  sweet,  from  It,  but  doe.  not  In^^T 
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I  imlla,  and  than  th*  Bun  eomM  ont; 

H*  bldn  awajr  whtne'w  I  pout; 

H*  sMini  a  rery  tunnjr  lun. 

To  do  whatever  he  hm  done. 

And  when  it  ralne  he  dliappean; 

Like  me,  be  can't  lee  through  the  taan. 

Now  lin't  that  the  reaion  why 

I  ought  to  amlla  and  never  errT— F.  D.  Shbuur 

If  fortune,  with  a  amlUng  face. 

Strew  roaee  In  our  way. 
When  eball  we  itoop  to  pick  them  np? 

To-day,  my  friend,  to-day. 
If  thoie  who've  wronged  ui  own  their  taulti, 

And  kindly  pity  pray. 
When  shall  we  listen  and  forgive? 

To^ay,  my  friend,  to4ay. 

Are  you  almoit  diiguited  with  life,  little  man? 

I  will  tell  you  a  wonderful  trlek 
That  will  bring  you  eontentment  it  anything  can — 

Do  eomething  for  eomebody,  quick. 
Are  you  very  much  tired  with  play,  little  girl? 

Weary,  discouraged,  and  sick? 
Ill  tell  you  the  loveliest  game  In  the  world — 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick. 

"Were  It  not  for  me", 
Said  a  chickadee, 
"Not  a  single  flower  on  earth  would  be; 
'  For  under  the  ground  they  soundly  sleep. 
And  never  venture  an  upward  peep. 
Till  they  hear  from  me, 
Chlekadee-dee-d?     " — Storar  Datbi 

The  world  at  noon  belongs  to  the  sun. 

At  eve  to  the  home-coming  herds; 
But  while  the  dew  Is  early — very,  very  early — 

The  world  belongs  to  the  birds. 
As  still  as  in  a  dream  lie  the  meadows  and  the  stream, 

'Neath  the  soaring  and  outpouring  of  the  birds. 

— ^WRHnULD 
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I  know,  blu*  modnt  vlolati, 

OJmmInt  with  dtw  at  morn— 
I  know  the  place  you  come  from, 

And  tht  war  that  rou  are  bornt 
Whm  Ood  cuU  holai  In  Hmtm, 

The  holM  tha  itan  look  through, 
Ha  lau  tba  lerapi  fall  down  to  aarth,— 

Tha  littla  icrapa  ara  rou. 

The  bloiioma,  down  In  the  meadow, 

In  tha  cardeni,  and  wooda,  and  the  htlla. 
Are  ilndnf,  too,  with  their  playmataa, 
Tha  blrda,  and  tha  breeiea,  and  rtlla. 
And  I  think.  If  rou  lliten  eloselr. 

In  the  iweet  glad  dara  of  spring. 
With  the  song  of  the  brook,  the  breeie,  and  tha  blrda. 

Ton  can  hear  the  flowers  sing.— MooaiHonsi 
Qood-nlght,  little  shivering  graases! 

Tta  idle  to  struggle  and  fight 
With  tempest  and  cruel  frost-fingars; 

Lie  down,  little  grasses,  to-night! 
Oood-nlght,  little  shivering  grasses! 

Lie  down  'neath  the  coverlet  white, 
And  reat  till  the  cuckoo  Is  singing; 
Qood-nlght,  little  grasses,  good-night! 

—A  Xovember  OooO^ight.—BEEMa 
DaffrdowndlUy  came  up  In  th« 
Through  the  brown  mould. 

Although  the  March  breezes  blew  keen  on  her  faoa, 
Although  the  white  snow  lay  on  manr  a  place. 
I  can't  do  much  ret,  but  I'll  do  what  I  can. 
It's  well  I  began! 

Tor  unless  I  can  manaja  to  lift  up  my  head, 
The  people  will  think  that  the  Spring  herselfs  dead. 

0  DaSydowndlllr,  »o  brave  and  so  true, 

1  wish  all  were  like  you! 

80  ready  for  duty  In  all  sorU  of  weather. 
And  holding  forth  courage  and  beauty  together. 

WABim 
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On*   to-i»r   l<   worth   two   to-morrow*!.— Poos   Rlo»*u>'a 
Almarao 

Tb*  (ntnr*  is  parebuwl  bjr  tlio  proMnt — Bamuil  JoHNion 

Tbt  •obcr  Mcond  thought  It  liwtjt  WMwntlsl.  and  Mldom 
wront. — Haitik  Van  Bdun 

Rwolloct  that  trillM  mako  ptrftetton,  and  that  parftetlon 
la  no  trill*.— HicHAiL  Ahoklo 

Hav*  mor*  than  thou  •bow*it, 

Spaak  l*is  than  thou  knowatt. — SHAKiarxABB 

Bin  baa  manr  toola,  but  a' 11*  1*  tb*  handle  that  Hta  tb*m 
all.— O.  W.  HoLMU 

L*t  all  tb*  and  thou  alm'it  at  b*  thjr  countr;'*, 
Tb7  Ood'i  and  truth's. — SHAKEsnAU 

Our  cr*at**t  glory  Is  not  In  n*T*r  falling,  but  In  rising 
•T*r3r  tlm*  w*  tall. 

Lmm  to  ob*r  and  you  will  know  bow  to  command. — 
LcnocK 


On*  who  is  oontanted  with  what  b*  has  don*  will  n*T*r 
becom*  famous  tor  what  b*  will  do. 

Bo  not  simply  good,  b*  good  tor  somsthlng.— Thoieau 

Th*  battar  part  of  valour  la  dlseratlon. — Shakupiabk 

They  that  touch  pitch  will  b«  defiled.— Shakupkahe 

111  blows  tb*  wind  that  profits  nobody. — SHAKagraAsc 

Honour  and  sham*  from  no  condition  rise; 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. — Pore 
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Tnw  bapplDMi  eonaliu  not  In  tb<  multltud*  of  frlmdi, 
but  In  tbtir  worth  and  ebole*.— Bin  JoicioR 

On*  "  do  "  li  worth  ■  tbouiuid  "  don't*  "  In  tb*  dMtructlon 
of  (Til  or  tbt  production  of  good.— Huouu 

I  look  upon  the  ilmplo  and  ehlldlih  Tirtun  of  Toracity  and 
bouMty  a*  the  root  of  all  that  U  •ubllma  In  character.— 
EHiaaon 

Rcmambor  that  though  It  li  a  good  thing  to  bo  a  great 
man.  It  li  a  graat  thing  to  b«  a  good  man. 

Striving  not  to  bo  rich  or  groat, 
NoTor  quaitlonlng  fortun*  or  fata, 
Contontad  alowly  to  aam,  and  wait. 

In  tha  workahop,  on  tha  farm. 

Or  wharerer  you  may  be. 
From  your  future  effort*,  boya. 

Coma*  a  nation'*  deatlny. 

It  la  a  low  baneflt  to  give  ma  aomatbing:  It  la  a  high 
bana&t  to  enable  me  to  do  aomatbing  of  myaelf.— Ewnaoif 

Greatly  begin!  though  thou  haat  time 

But  for  a  line,  be  that  lubllme.— 

Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  1*  crime.— Lownx 

Never  give  up!     'Tl*  the  aecret  of  glory; 

Nothing  ao  wlae  can  pblloaopby  preach; 
Look  at  tbe  live*  that  are  famou*  in  atory; 

"  Never  give  up  "  la  the  leaaon  they  teach. 

It  la  a  good  thing  to  be  rich,  and  a  good  thing  to  be  strong, 
but  It  la  a  better  thing  to  be  beloved  of  many  frienda.— 
Euamma 

Do  what  conaclence  aaya  li  right; 

Do  what  reaaon  aaya  la  best; 
Do  with  all  your  mind  and  might; 

Do  your  duty,  and  be  bleat. 
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What  men  want  la  not  talent,  It  Is  purpose;  In  other  words, 
not  the  power  to  achieve,  but  the  will  to  labour. — Bm,wra 
Ltttow 

So  nigh  Is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 

So  near  is  God  to  man. 
When  Duty  whispers  low.  Thou  mtut. 

The  soul  replies  /  can. — Eher8o:< 

Habit  Is  a  cable;  we  weave  a  thread  of  It  each  day,  and  it 
becomes  so  strong  we  cannot  break  it. — Hobaci  Mahh 

Ponder  well,  and  know  the  right, 
Onward  then,  with  all  thy  might! 
Haste  not!  years  canme'er  atone 
For  one  reckless  action  done. — Goethi 

Our  grand  business  is  not  to  see  what  lies  dimly  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand. — Cakltue 

Slight  is  the  sting  ot  his  trouble  whose  winnings  are  less  than 

his  worth; 
For  he  who  Is  honest  Is  noble,  whatever  his  fortune  or  birth. 

— AuCB  Cart 

Press  on!    There's  no  such  word  as  tail! 
Push  nobly  on!     The  goal  is  near! 
Ascend  the  mountain!     Breast  the  gale! 
Look  upward,  onward — never  fear! 

He  who  has  a  thousand  friends 

Has  not  a  friend  to  spare; 
And  he  who  has  one  enemy 

Will  meet  him  everywhere. — Ohab  Kbattau 


Work  for  some  good,  be  It  ever  so  slowly; 
Cherish  some  flower,  he  it  ever  so  lowly; 
Labour!— all  labour  Is  noble  and  holy. 

— Fbancis  S.  Osoood 
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A  man  should  never  be  aahamed  to  own  he  has  betn  In 
the  wrong:  which  Is  but  saying  in  other  words  that  he  Is 
wiser  to^ay  than  he  was  yesterday. — Pope 

Tender-handed  stroke  a  nettle. 

And  It  stings  you  tor  your  pains; 
Grasp  It  like  a  man  of  mettle, 

And  It  soft  as  silk  remains. 

Pill  up  each  hour  with  what  will  last; 

Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go;  ^ 

The  life  above,  when  this  Is  past. 

Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below. 

New  occasions  teach     ew  duties:   time  makes  ancient  good 

uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast 

of  Truth. — Lowxu. 


The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept. 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upward  In  the  night.— Longrllow 

Nothing  useless  Is,  or  low. 

Each  thing  In  Its  place  Is  best. 
And  what  seems  but  Idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest— Loiramxow 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 
When  daylight  oomes,  comes  In  the  light. 

In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly. 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  la  bright— Ciouoh 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear: 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  Its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.— Oeat 
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I  do  not  know 

"itn  greatest  care- 
But  I  .hall  know 

Sometime,  somewhere! 

Live,  of  great  men  all  remind  u. 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time- 
Lo^us,  then,  be  up  and  doing  "'■ 
o,.^""  »"**««•' any  fate,- 
Still  achieving,  , til,  pu„„, 

Loam  to  labour  and  to  walt.-Lo.or,Uow 

rr^tr-r---. 

With  perseverance  rise, 

''t/'^"''  »«»  hearts  of  hope 
The  good,  the  great,  the  wise. 

The  night  ha.  a  thouwnd  eyes. 
And  the  day  but  one- 

"w.rtr:yrnr:ir''— • 

The  „,„a  h„  g  j^^^^^^^j  ^^^ 
And  the  heart  but  one; 

Wh«.  love  1,  done.-F,^»c,s  Bou«.ztLo, 
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< 
In  the  darknesa  aa  In  daylight, 

On  the  water  aa  on  land, 
Ood'a  eye  la  looking  on  ua. 

And  beneath  us  Is  His  hand! 
Death  will  find  us  aoon  or  later. 

On  the  deck  or  In  the  cot; 
And  we  cannot  meet  him  better 

Than  In  working  out  our  lot.— WHrmni 

The  Royal  Navy  of  England  hath  ever  been  Ita  greatest 
defence  and  ornament;  It  Is  its  ancient  and  natural  strength- 
the  floating  bulwark  of  our  laland.-BLACKaTOKE's  Com- 
mentaries 

It  Is  the  land  that  freemen  till. 
That  Bober-aulted  Freedom  choae. 
The  land,  where  girt  with  frienda  or  foes 

A  man  may  apeak  the  thing  he  will; 

A  laq4  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  Juat  and  old  renown. 
Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 

Prom  precedent  to  precf  Jent— Texstsow 

O  triune  kingdom  of  the  brave, 

O  sea-girt  Island  of  the  free, 
O  empire  of  the  land  and  wave 
Our  hearts,  our  hands,  are  all  for  thee. 
Stand,  Canadians,  firmly  stand. 
Round  the  flag  of  our  Fatherland.— "  Laclede  " 

Sharers  of  our  glorious  past. 
Brothers,  must  we  part  at  last? 
Shall  we  not  thro'  good  and  111 
Cleave  to  one  another  still? 
Britain's  myriad  voices  call, 
"  Sona,  be  welded  each  and  all 
Into  one  Imperial  whole. 
One  with  Britain,  heart  and  soul! 
One  life,  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one  Throne!" 
Britons,  hold  your  own!— TiirirTaoif 
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"England!    What  thou  wert,  thou  art!" 
Olrd  thee  with  thine  ancient  might. 
Forth!  and  Ood  defend  the  Right. — Newbou 

Believe  not  each  aceuaing  tongue, 

Aa  most  weak  people  do; 
But  still  believe  that  story  wrong 

Which  ought  not  to  be  true. — Shebidax 

He  prayeth  Iiest  who  loveth  best 

Alt  things,  both  great  and  small. 
For  the  dear  Ood  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  all. — Colebidoe 

For  whatever  men  say  In  blindness. 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth. 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  Kindness, 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  Truth.— Auck  Cabt 

To  do  something,  however  small,  to  make  others  happier 
and  better,  is  the  highest  ambition,  the  most  elevating  hope, 
which  can  inspire  a  human  being. — Lubbock 

Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts. 

Of  humblest  friends,  bright  creature!  scorn  not  one: 
Tho  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  easU, 

Protects  the  lingering  dew-drops  from  the  lun. 

— ^WOBDSWOBTH 

Look  up  and  not  down; 
Look  forward  and  not  back; 
Look  out  and  not  in; 
And  lend  a  hand. — Hux 

Have  you  had  a  kindness  shown? 

Pass  it  on. 
"Twas  not  given  for  you  alone. 

Pass  it  on. 
Let  it  travel  down  the  years; 
Let  it  wipe  another's  tears, 
TUi  in  heaven  the  deed  appears. 

Pass  it  on. 
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A  little  iprlng  had  lost  Iti  way 

Amid  the  gran  and  fern; 
A  paaaing  stranger  scooped  a  well 

Where  weary  men  might  turn. 
He  walled  It  In,  and  hung  with  care, 

A  ladle  on  the  brink; 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did. 

But  Judged  that  Toll  might  drink. 
He  passed  again;  and  lo!  the  well. 

By  summer  never  dried. 
Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parchSd  tongues. 

And  saved  a  life  beside. — Maokat 

Evil  Is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart. — Hood 

Nature  has  given  to  men  one  tongue,  but  two  ears,  that  we 
may  hear  from  others  twice  as  much  as  we  speak. — Epictetus 

Count  that  day  lost  whose  low-descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done. 

If  happiness  have  not  her  seat 

And  centre  In  the  breast. 
Wo  may  be  wise  or  rich  or  great. 

But  never  can  be  blest. — Beans 

A  kindly  act  Is  a  kernel  sown. 

That  will  grow  to  a  goodly  tree. 
Shedding  Its  fruit  when  time  has  flown, 

Down  the  gulf  of  eternity. 


It  I  can  stop  one  heart  from  breaking, 

I  shall  not  live  In  vain; 
If  I  can  ease  one  life  the  aching, 

Or  cool  one  pain, 
Or  help  one  fainting  robin 

Into  his  nest  again, 

I  shall  not  live  In  vain.— DnnoBaoN 
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It  U  pleuant  to  think,  Juat  under  the  mow. 
That  atretchea  so  bleak  and  blank  and  cold. 

Are  beauty  and  warmth  that  we  cannot  know, 
Oreen  fields  and  leaves  and  blosaoma  of  gold. 

Under  the  green  hedgea  after  the  anow. 
There  do  the  dear  little  vloleta  grow. 
Hiding  their  modeat  and  beautiful  beada 
Under  the  hawthorn  In  soft,  moaay  beds. 
Sweet  as  the  rosea,  and  blue  as  the  sky, 
Down  there  do  the  dear  little  vloleU  Ue; 
Hldlng  their  heads  where  they  scarce  may  be  seen, 
By  the  leaves  you  may  know  where  the  violets  have  been. 

— HonLTBH 

The  linnet  Is  singing  the  wild  wood  through; 
The  fawn's  bounding  footsteps  skim  over  the  dew. 
The  butterfly  flits  round  the  blossoming  tree, 
And  the  cowslip  and  bluebell  are  bent  by  the  bee; 
All  the  creatures  that  dwell  In  the  forest  are  gay. 
And  why  should  not  I  be  as  merry  as  they? — Mittobd 

Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee! 
Thy  second  duty  will  already  have  become  clearer. 

— Cabltu 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 

I  slept,  and  dreamed  that  lite  was  Beauty; 

I  woke,  and  found  that  life  was  Duty. — Hoopib 

Great  Is  the  art  of  beginning,  but  greater  the  art  Is  of 
ending. — Lonorxixow 

Opinions  shape  Ideals,  and  it  is  Ideals  that  inspire  con- 
duct.— John  Hobley 


Tou'  cannot  dream  yourself  Into  a  character;    you  must 
hammer  and  forge  yourself  Into  one. — Fboddi 
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Not  ones  or  twice  In  our  fair  Island  stor7 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory.— TufffTsoN 

Know  thy  work  and  do  it,  and  worlc  at  It  like  a  Hercules. 
One  monster  there  is  In  the  world — an  Idle  man. — Casltli 

Every  evil  to  which  we  do  not  succumb  is  a  benefactor. 
We  gain  the  strength  of  the  temptation  we  resist.— Emebsox 


In  every  common  hour  of  life. 

In  every  flame  that  glows, 
In  every  breath  of  being  rife 
With  aspiration  or  of  strife 

Man  feels  more  than  be  knows. — W.  W.  Cavpbell 

Never  to  the  bow  that  bends 
Comes  the  arrow  that  It  sends; 
Never  comes  the  chance  that  passed: 
That  one  moment  was  its  last. 

Oh,  fear  not  In  a  world  like  this, 

And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long. 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  Is 

To  suffer  and  be  strong.— H.  W.  LonoFiLLOW 

Sow  an  act,  and  reap  a  tendency;  sow  a  tendency,  and 
reap  a  habit;  sow  a  habit,  and  reap  a  character;  sow  a 
character,  and  reap  a  destiny.— Trackirat 

The  gifts  that  we  have,  beaven  lends  for  right  using,  and 
not  for  ignoring,  and  not  for  abusing. 

It  Is  not  what  he  has,  nor  even  what  he  does,  which 
directly  expresses  the  worth  of  a  man,  but  what  he  is.— 
/ourna(— Amiei, 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men. 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure. 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 

Because  my  heart  is  pure. — TEHirrsoR 
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True  worth  Is  In  teing,  not  (ecmliifr, — 

In  doing  each  day  that  go«i  bj 
Some  little  good— not  in  the  dreaming 

Of  great  thingi  to  do  by  and  by. 

No  work  which  God  Mti  a  man  to  do— no  work  to  whleh 
Ood  hai  ipeetally  adapted  a  man'a  power* — can  properly  be 
called  either  menial  or  mean.— Cailtu 


Truth,  enuhed  to  earth,  ahall  rlie  again; 

Th'  eternal  yean  of  Ood  are  hers; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  In  pain. 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. — Bbtakt 

To  thine  own  self  be  true; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  can'at  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

— SHAKcanuuB 
No  lite 
Can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  or  strong  In  Its  strife 
And  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby. 

— LTTTt)lf 

Knowledge  and  wisdom  far  from  being  one,  have  ofttimes 
no  connection.  Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so 
much;  wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. — CowrEa 

Wish  not  to  taste  what  doth  not  to  thee  fall; 
Do  well  thyself,  before  thou  strlv'st  to  lead. 
And  truth  shall  thee  deliver  without  dread. 

— OcorruT  CaAuon 

Oh,  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent. 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant! 
And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken. 
May  soothe,  or  wound.  .>  heart  that's  broken. 

— Sib  W.  Scott 

Oovem  the  lips  as  they  were  palace  doors,  the  king  within. 
Tranquil  and  fair  and  courteous  be  all  words  which  from  that 
presence  win. — Bbwih  Amou) 
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Wbene'ar  a  noble  deed  l>  wroucht. 

Whene'er  Is  ipoken  a  noble  thoufbt, 
Our  hearti,  In  glad  aurprlie, 
To  blfhcr  level!  rlie. — LoRamxow 

Love  tbyaelt  lait;  cberlih  tboie  hearts  that  bate  thee; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Btfll  In  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  alienee  envious  tongues;  be  lust,  and  fear  not. 

— Shakespeaie 

Not  by  the  power  of  commerce,  art,  or  pen. 
Shall  our  great  Empire  stand,  nor  has  It  stood, 

But  by  the  noble  deeds  of  noble  men — 
Heroic  lives  and  heroes'  outpoured  blood. 

— P.  O.  Scott 

Take  up  the  white  man's  burden — 

In  patience  to  abide. 
To  veil  the  threat  of  terror 

And  check  the  show  of  pride; 
By  open  speech  and  simple. 

An  hundred  times  made  plain. 
To  seek  another's  profit 

And  work  another's  gain. — Kmxna 

Love  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far-brought 

From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used 

Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 
Thro'  future  time  by  power  of  thought. — TBfUTSoii 


For  as  long  as  conquest  holds  the  earth. 

Or  commerce  sweeps  the  sea. 
By  orient  jungle  or  western  plain 

Win  the  Saxon  spirit  bel 
And  whatever  the  people  that  dwell  beneath. 

Or  whatever  the  alien  tongue, 
Over  the  freedom  and  peace  of  the  world 

Is  the  flag  of  England  flung.— W.  W.  Camtbill 
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Of  old  Mt  Freadom  on  tb*  helghU. 

Th*  thunders  brMklng  at  bar  t—t: 
Above  her  ihuok  the  ittrrjr  ItfhU; 

Bbe  bMrd  the  torrents  meet. 
Her  open  eres  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  yun 
Is  In  them.    May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears.— TiifHTsoii 

If  I  have  faltered  more  or  leu 
In  my  great  task  of  happiness; 
It  I  have  moved  among  my  race 
And  shown  no  glorious  morning  face; 
If  beams  from  happy,  human  eyes 
Have  moved  me  not;  If  morning  skies. 
Books,  and  my  food,  and  summer  rain 
Knocked  on  my  sullen  heart  In  vain- 
Lord,  Thy  most  pointed  pleasure  take, 
And  stab  my  spirit  broad  awake.— R.  L.  Snvnfaon 

A  good  book  Is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  masteMplrit. 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.- 

MILTOIT 

The  book  Which  makes  a  man  think  the  moat  Is  the  book 
which  strikes  the  deepest  root  In  his  memory  and  under- 
standing. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates: 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  Is  not  In  our  stars. 
But  In  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

— Srakzspkabb 
No  book  Is  worth  anything  which  Is  not  worth  miic»,-  nor 
Is  It  serviceable  until  It  baa  been  read  and  re-read,  and  loved 
»nd  loved  again:  and  marked,  so  that  you  can  refer  to  the 
pass^  you  want  In  It,  as  a  soldier  can  seise  the  weapon 
he  needs  In  an  armoury,  or  a  housewife  bring  the  spice  she 
needs  from  her  store.  Bread  of  flour  Is  good;  but  there  is 
bread,  sweet  as  honey,  if  we  would  eat  it,  in  a  good  book  — 
Ri'SKnr 
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Ooodncu  morw  In  ■  Urgtr  ipbtre  tban  juatlo*.  Th« 
obllfaUoni  of  law  and  aqultr  raaeb  only  to  mankind,  but 
Undnaat  and  banafloanc*  ahould  ba  aztandad  to  craaturaa  of 
avarjr  ipaelaa.— PtrrAioH 

Mr  baart  leapa  up  wban  I  babold 

A  rainbow  In  tba  aky: 
So  wai  It  wban  my  Ufa  bagan, 
So  la  It  now  I  am  a  man, 
So  ba  It  wben  I  abali  grow  old. 

Or  lat  ma  dia. 
Tha  eblld  la  fathar  of  tba  man; 
And  I  could  wlah  my  daya  to  ba 
Bound  aach  to  eacb  by  natural  piety.— WoaoawonR 

Ba  but  youraelf,  ba  pure,  ba  true. 
And  prompt  In  duty:  bead  tba  deep 
Low  voice  of  eonaclenee;  through  the  111 
And  dlaeord  round  about  you,  keep 
Tour  faith  In  human  nature  atlll. 

BLmam  WHTrrm 

Four  thlnga  a  man  muat  learn  to  do 
If  ha  would  make  hla  record  true; 
To  think,  without  confusion,  clearly; 
To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely; 
To  act  from  honest  motWes  purely; 
To  trust  In  God  and  Heaven  aecurely. 

— HamiT  Vak  Dm 

Olve  thy  thonghta  no  tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportloned  thought  hla  act 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar; 
The  friends  thou  haat,  and  their  adoption  triad. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel. 

— SHAKxariAai 
Never  do  anything  of  which  yon  will  have  cause  to  be 
ashamed.    There  la  one  good  opinion  which  Is  of  the  greataat 
importance  to  you,  namely,  your  own.    <•  An  eaay  conaclenea  " 
aaya  Seneca,  "  la  a  continual  feast ".— Lubbooi 
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Than  li  ft  tid*  In  tht  a9*<n  of  Ban. 
Which,  takra  at  tha  flood,  laada  on  to  (ortnaa; 
Omlttad,  all  tha  Tojraia  of  thatr  lUa 
la  honnd  In  shallowi  and  In  mlaarlaa. 
On  aneh  a  full  aaa  ar«  wa  now  afloat; 
And  wa  mutt  taka  tha  currant  whan  it  Mnraa, 
Or  loaa  our  ranturaa.— BHAnapCAU 

Han  la  hia  own  atar,  and  tha  loul  that  can 
Randar  an  honaat  and  a  parfact  man. 
Command!  all  Iltht,  all  Influanca,  all  fata, 
Nothinc  'or  him  (alli  aarly  qt  too  lata; 
Our  acta  our  angali  ara,  for  good  or  111; 
Our  fatal  ahadowi  that  walk  by  ua  atlU. 

— BlAVHOilT  AKD  FIXTOBn 

Our  birth  li  but  a  alaap  and  a  forfatting; 

Tha  soul  that  rlsai  with  ua,  our  llfa't  atar, 
Hath  had  elsawhara  iU  latting. 
And  eomath  from  afar. 
Not  In  antira  forgatfulnata. 
And  not  in  uttar  nakadnaaa. 
Bst  trallinf  Clouda  of  glory  do  we  coma 

From  God  who  la  our  homa. — ^WrasawoMH 


Be  wiae  t»day;  'tla  madneaa  to  deter; 
Next  day  the  tatal  precedent  will  plead; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  ot  life. 
Procrastination  Is  the  thief  of  time; 
Tear  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  ot  an  eternal  scene. 

— ^Edwaid  Touwo 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

t«aTe  thy  low-vaulted  paat! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
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Shut  tbM  from  bMTmi  with  a  dom*  mora  thI. 

Till  thou  >t  Initth  art  fn«, 
LmtIdi  thin*  outtrown  ibtll  bx  Ilfo'i  unratlng  im. 

— O.  W.  HoLMia 
Orow  old  sloDt  with  mol 
Tho  bMt  If  rt  to  bo, 
Tho  Iwt  of  llfo  for  wblcb  tb«  lint  w««  made: 
Our  tImM  ara  In  Hli  bud 
Who  nlth,  "A  whole  I  planr,.  l 
Tonth  ihowi  but  half ;  truitOod:  «     ill  nor'ieafmldl" 

-  Bn  iw.ii.vo 
Wera  a  itar  quenched  on  high, 

For  a|M  would  Iti  light. 
Still  traToUtng  downward  from  the  tky, 

Shine  on  our  mortal  eight. 
Bo  when  a  great  man  diei, 

For  roan  beyond  our  ken. 
The  light  be  leavee  behind  htm  Ilea 
ITpon  the  patha  of  men. — Loironixow 

It  la  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk  doth  make  man  batter  be; 
Or  itanding  long,  an  oak,  three  hundred  rear, 
To  tall  a  log  at  lait,  dry,  bald,  and  aear. 
A  Illy  of  a  day 
la  fairer  far  In  Hay, 
Although  It  fall  and  die  th^t  night,— 
It  waa  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 
In  email  proportion*  wo  Just  boautlea  aee; 
And  In  abort  meaaurea  life  may  perfect  be. 

— Ban  Joiraow 
We  shape  ourselves  the  Joy  or  fear 
Of  which  the  coming  life  Is  made. 
And  fill  our  Future's  atmospbero 

With  sunshine  or  with  shade. 
The  tlasue  of  the  Life  to  be. 

We  weave  with  coloun  all  our  own; 
And  In  the  field  of  Destiny 
We  reap  as  we  have  sown.— WHrrma 
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Heaven  1>  not  reached  at  a  single  bonnd, 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rlae 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  akles. 

And  we  mount  to  Its  summit  round  by  round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true: 
That  a  noble  deed  Is  a  step  toward  God, — 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  clod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view.— J.  G.  Hollakd 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day 
In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom. 
In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room; 

Let  me  but  find  It  In  my  heart  to  say. 

When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 
"This  Is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom; 
Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  only  one  by  whom 

The  work  can  best  be  done  In  the  right  way." 

— HINBT  Vaw  Dtkk 

Good  name.  In  man  or  woman,  dear,  my  lord. 

Is  the  Immediate  Jewel  of  their  soul. 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;   'tis  something,  nothing; 

■Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 

And  makes  me  poor  Indeed. — SaAKisFEAm 


God  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honour, — men  who  will  not  He. 

— J.  O.  HOLLAHtt 

To  live  content  with  small  means;  to  seek  elegance  rather 
than  luxury,  and  refinement  rather  than  fashion;  to  be 
worthy,  not  respectable;  and  wealthy,  not  rich;  to  study  hard. 
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think  quietly,  talk  gently,  act  frankly;  to  listen  to  stars  and 
birds,  babes  and  sages  with  open  heart;  await  occasions, 
hurry  never;  In  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual,  unbidden  and 
unconscious,  grow  up  through  the  common, — this  Is  my 
symphony. — CHARicnfe 


O,  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  I>etter  by  their  presence;  live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn  -' 

Of  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self. 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars. 

And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  men's  minds 

To  vaster  Issues.  — Oeoboe  Euot 

A  thing  of  beauty  Is  a  Joy  forever: 
Its  loveliness  Increases;   It  will  never 
Pass  Into  nothingness;   but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Pull  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 

— Keats 

Sunset  with  Its  rosy  feet 
Stains  the  grasses  low  and  sweet; 
And  the  shadow-beeches  softly  fall 
Across  the  meadows,  dark  and  tall; 

O  fold  away 

The  dusty  day. 
Sweet  nightfall,  in  thy  curtains  gray.— jAPAnsc 

Now  fades  the  last  long  Btre.ik  of  snow. 

Now  bourgeons  every  maze  of  quick 

About  the  flowering  squares,  and  thick 
By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 
Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long. 

The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue. 

And  drowned  in  yonder  living  blue 
The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song.— TuficTsoir 
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A  cloud  I>7  cradled  near  the  aetting  ann; 

A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  iti  braided  anew; 
Long  had  I  watch«d  the  glory  moving  on 

O'er  the  itiU  radiance  at  the  lake  below. 
Tranquil  Ita  aplrit  aeemed,  and  floated  alow! 

Even  In  Ita  Tory  motion  there  was  reat; 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow 

Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  weat. 

— ^WiLsoir 


